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AT REST. 


With folded hands the lady lies 
In flowing robes of white, 

A globed lamp beside her couch, 
A round of tender light. 


With such a light above her head, 
A little year ago, 

She walked adown the shadowy vale 
Where the blood-red roses grow ! 


A shape, or shadow joined her there, 
To pluck the royal flower, 

But stole the lily from her breast, 
Which was her only dower. 


That gone, all went: her false love first, 


And then her peace of heart ; 


The hard world frowned, her friends grew cold, 


She hid in tears apart : 

And now she lies upon her couch, 
Amid the dying light, 

Nor wakes to hear the little voice 


That moans throughout the night !—Putnam’s) Mag. 





THE OLD HALL OF WESTMINSTER. 


WRITTEN ON THE FIRST DAY OF TERM 
Somewhat back of the Abbey wall 
Stands the ancient Westminster Hall ; 
Across its pavement to and fro 
Gaunt barristers their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the Hall 
A voice seems muttering to all— 
“ Plaintiff—Defendant ; 
Defendant—Plaintiff.”’ 


Half-way down the Hall there stands 

An usher, beckoning with his hands ; 

*Neath the roof of massive oak 

Stands this usher wrapped in his cloak, 

With voice sarcastic to all who pass, 

Saying, “ Whichever he is, he’s an ass— 
Plaintiff—Defendant ; 
Defendant—Plaintiff.”’ 


By day, his voice is low and light ; 
But, in the silent dead of night, 

A ghostly whisper seems to fall 

In echoes along the vacant Hall, 
Along the ceiling—along the floor, 


. 


And seems to say at each court-house door— 


“ Plaintiff—Defendant ! 
Defendant—Plaintiff!”’ 


Through days of Term, in November dank ; 


Through days of Hilary, sittings in bane 
Through every time of legal change, 
E’en through the long vacation’s range, 
As if ’twere the demon of strife and 4% 
The voice repeats those words of awe— 
“ Plaintiff—Defendant ! 
Defendant—Plaintiff!”’ 


In that Hall there used to be 
Banquets and hospitality, 
When Coronation cannons roared, 
Nobles feasted at its board ; 
But, like the skeletons at the feast, 
The usher’s echo never ceased— 
« Plaintiff—Defendant! 
Defendant—Plaintiff!” 


There grou 
There briefless barristers have stray 
O, briefiessness! thou time of ease, 
Of conscience free from ill-got fees, 
Of Pocket, anoppressed by gold 
From clients negligently sold. 

“ Plaintiffs—Detendants! 

Defendants—Plaintiffs !’’ 


In that Court there sits, in black, 
The occupant of the Woollen Sack ; 
There, on a cushioned bench below, 
The officers sit in a dismal row ; 

And through the door, upon the stair, 
Stand like the pictures of despair— 
“ Plaintiff-—-Defendant! 

Defendant—Plaintiff!” 


All are scattered now, and fled ; 
Suitors are married—suitors are dead! 
Some are 
Some are for costs in prison confined : 
And if you ask the reason why, 
The old Hail’s echo makes reply— 
“ Plaintiff—Defendant! 
Defendant—Piaintiff!”’ 


Plaintiff here—defendant there ; 
Nothing for both but constant care ; 


; 


of lawyers’ clerks have played, 


wn deaf, and some are blind ; 


And death and life their course shall ran, 


Before the Chancery Suit is done. 
The dirge of Law and Equity 
Peals for both incessantly — 

“ Plaintiff—Defendant! 


Defendant—Plaintiff!"— Punch, 





THE BEAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
“ I was quite in despair!” related Walter, the y 
i - “ For the whole of ni : 
ing party is Crean eo alee waste 3 gnseobad 
offices—I described 


y Tarnau, her aunt, and 





banker, at an even- 


about everywhere 


-maid. 


ies—at every opportunity—in all the police 
chamber 


Nota 


single person could give any information as to what had become of them. J My good father had sustained an a 


Good advice I had always enough of. They directed me to all the points of 
the compass to find my goddess. 

« But she was no longer in Vienna. Although I was informed at the 
hotel where she resided—and where I occupied the same room she had—of 
her departure, yet I looked for her everywhere. I went to all the churches ; 
to balls, concerts, theatres, and all places of amusement. Enough! love's 
trouble was in vain: my adored was gone. 

“Thus inconsolable, I left the imperial city, and returned in the very 
depth of winter, home. But to reveal to you the whole singularity of my 
fate I must relate how I became acquainted with the lady. You will find 
many wonderful things in my story,—but you are aware that, with love, 


”? 


all is romance! 





About three years ago I went to Vienna on business. At that time our 
house was threatened with great losses in the funds, but I succeeded in 
averting the misfortune, and on that account, I took the amie 3 of 
enjoying the whole round of amusements and pleasuresin Vienna.“ Who 
knows,” said I to myself, “ you may never see Vienna any more all your 
lifetime.” My friends invited me to all their es—I was introduced 
into all their families,—the mothers received me very kindly, and not 
much less the bautiful Viennese. They knew I was unmarried,—and the 
name of our house was well known to the fathers. Everywhere I passed 
as“ the rich banker,” and every one created me‘ Lord Walter!’’ The 
peculiarities and humours of my good old father prevented my thinking 
of marriage. The more independently I passed from one beauty to an- 
ther. They were all dear to me,—but I could not and would not love any 
especial one of them. 

“ Lady Tarnau is also expected,” whispered an elderly lady, close to 
me, to her young neighbour. 

“She is a good and dear child,” replied the neighbour ; “* qnd she 
would pass for beautiful at times, if she had not that ugly defect.’ 

“ Ay, yes!”’ said the elderly lady ; you refer to the mole she has on her 
bosom, right under the neck. They say it looks like a mouse.’ 





“Like a mouse! Pardon, my lady! If it were only that, she certain- 
ly would have no need to cover herself, like a nun, up to the chin. In- 
deed it looks altogether like a camel,-—with two humps, four feet, and a 
long neck!” 

“Don’t you believe that!” said a third, striking into the conversation. 
“Tam well acquainted with the affair. It is a mole, of a strange kind, 
and of pera size. The whole neck is dark brown, like coffee, 
and—think, for Heaven’s sake ! covered with thin white hair!” 

Many others now entered into the conversation. Every one confirmed 
the report ; but all pited the poor Lady Tarnau on account of the fright- 
ful misfortune. 

The door opened, and Lady Tarnau, accompanied by her aunt entered 
the room. By her extreme beauty and grace the lady must have sur- 
prised me, had not the above conversation made her abeaty interesting 
tome. An ideal, such as we are accustomed to admire sometimes in the 
portraits of Byron’s beauties! Her—No! do not laugh at me! At that 
time I was not then in love,and now I am married,—consequently all I 
say upon the subject is true. Be it sufficient to tell you that the beauti- 
ful Lady Tarnau conquered the hearts of all the gentlemen present. Every 
one approached her with a sympathy heightened by compassion. She, 
however, was impenctrably covered up to the neck, which circumstance 
continually reminded this person of the mouse, and that person of the 
camel. “Is it possible,’ thought each to himself, “ that fate can have 
been so cruel as to disfigure in so jealous a manner the most charming 
ae under the sun?” And I shall not deny that I thought so 
myself. 

I am not very inquisitive by nature, but on that evening I was extreme- 
ly so. The most beautiful neck was indifferent to me, while the secret 
ugliness of the finest and most amiable girl attracted my attention. Con- 
tinually my eyes were roving around the folds of the thick veil. I re- 
peated my journey of discovery every quarter of an hour. I also found 
an opportunity to be the nearest to her. All in vain! They began to 
dance. Many couples stood ready. The beautiful Tarnau remained unen- 
geged Imagination, how far dost thou lead us! I asked her to dance. 

gave me her hand, and from that time I continued to be her partner 
the whole of the evening. She floated around me as lightly as 
one of Titania’s fairies, and in all her motions, smiles, looks, words, 
so full of inexpressible grace ! was it nota pity that Nature should de- 
stroy one of her masterpieces by a merciless whim! Late in the evening 
the company withdrew. The c ing, unlucky creature enraptured me ; 
she was 80 inoffensive, so happy, and unrestrained ; ah! she was not aware 
of what I and all the others already knew! So much the better for her. 
I was not phantast enough to be enamoured immediately, though she 
deserved it ; yet I willingly confess that never had any of the fair sex cap- 
tivated me to such a degree. A fervent compassion moved my heart. I 
perhaps might have forgotten her the next day. 
F ten? No! 

Returning from one of my walks, and ascending the stairs 
I unexpectedly met Lady Tarnau and her aunt. Swe stopped, of course, 
and inquired after each other’s health. We were astonished to find our- 
selves living in one and the same house without knowing it. I ex 
my delight thereat, and asked leave to be itted to visit the ladies at 
certain leisure hours. In so doing I looked involuntarily towards the al- 
leged situation of thehorrible mole. But a thick shawl, carefully fastened 
under the chin, surrounded the neck and shoulders of the young iady, so 
By ores returned with renewed solicitude to the charming features of her 


of my hotel, 


They went down stairs. I hastened into my room to catch, from the 
window, another view of her beautiful figure. The entered a and 
“ Alas!’ I murmured ; “ what a pity that such an angel 
should be so disfigured !” 

I made good use of their permission, and went from time to time to see 


them. were, like myself, strangers in Vienna, and had been intro- 
duced to house of my friend, where I met them the night before by 
their Augsbarg banker 


SS a ee, to the theatre, and wherever there 
was anything worth seeing. The beautiful Josephine—I name her as she 
was called by her aunt--displayed, the better acquainted we became, more 
and more beautiful qualities of heart and mind. But! could perceive the more 
intimate we grew, the more carefully sbe concealed the so sadly disfigured 
neck. Josephine was the most perfect of the fair sex I had ever seen, and yet 
there was something wanting. Our frequent interviews made us daily more 
familiar, and it seemed to me. at last, as if were one of the family. The aunt 
treated me with that kind of confidence which in travelling. one gains so 
easily. In J ine’s expressions I fancied I perceived some mild traces 
of ip. business happened to prevent me calling on the ladies 
at the appointed time, I was invariably detained to hear es, and 
on such occasions, when Josephine looked at me as if she vl cant 
pueeey thoughts, and to ask, “ Who, truly are you?” I do not 
felt. 

At last no business whatever prevented me any more. I appeared 

always at the minute. f 


Bat this happiness was of short duration. I received a letter from home. 





pressed | then on the sofa, near the little 





lectic fit—was most anxious to see 
me—and I was to hasten home, if I wished ever more to see him in this 
world. The letter arrived in the morning ; half an hour afterwards I was 
ready, and the coach before the door. Alarm deprived me of self com- 
mand. My servant informed me that all was in order, and I could 
Like a dreamer, I went into the street, never thinking of leave-taking, and 
I was just about to enter my carriage, when a voice above called to 
me, “ Whither do you go?” It was the sweet voice of Josephine, Look- 
ink up, I perceived her at the window. I recovered my senses, returned 
into the house, and went upstairs, for the sake of doing what politeness 
and friendship commanded. I knocked at the door. It was opened, and 
Josephine, still in ber morning dress, advanced at once towards me; and 
then with an expression of alarm, tarned back, exclaiming, “ Great God! 
what is the matter with you? How pale and distraught you look!’ In 
saying this, violently moved, and while extending her arm to seize my 
hand, the Cashmere shawl, thrown hastily round her neck, fell, and—ma 
the manes of my good father forgive me! But inquisitiveness is one 
the most importunate instincts. I forgot my journey,—the apoplexy— 
the coach,—and had only eyes and mind for the discovered secret of 
Josephine. Think of my aston'shment ; I beheld a neck clear and white 
as ivory, two inches below the dimple of the alabaster neck, the notorious 
mole’? But it was neither a mouse nor a camel, but merely a dark brown 
spot on the skin, of the size and even the a of a bean, You may com- 
pare it to seeing a dark-brown phaseole upon the sparkling snow. Blushing, 
she quickly drew the shaw! around ber again, but I could not utter a word. 
There I stood, petrified and like a statue. “For heaven's eke !” cried 
the aunt, “ do tell us what is the matter with you? Has some mishap oc- 
curred to you?” “ Myfather has bad an apoplectic fit—he is strug ling 
with death—I must leave you!’ That was all I could bring forth. 
kissed the ladies’ hands, and took leave. In taking leave, Josephine, for 
a moment, pressed my hand In hers convulsively. It seemed to me that 
her face was pale and her eyes wet. Perhaps it was not so; I could 
hardly see out of my own eyea—-everthing appeared dark and misty be- 
fore me. 

When I entered the carriage, everything was forgotten bat the death- 
struggle of my poor father. Day and night I travelled. I was like one 
in a violent fever ; the days of my journey were the most terrible of my 
life. Only from time to time in the confused dreams which possessed me 
could I feel) a happy moment ; and from time to time Morpheus or the 
fever showed me the dark bean in the snow. At last, when the coach 


ped before the ys dwelling, several of my relatives came to me, 

dressed in black. Itwas over! My father had departed from this world ; 
his ashes re in the grave. I will not confess bere how painful my griet 
has been. ial 


loved my father, in spite of all his whims, with the most 

and grateful affection. Fright, grief, and the fatigues of my journey, in- 
jured my health. I fell into a burning ague, which benefited me much 

as I forgot everything. For three months I could not leave my bed ; and 
when I had recovered, and found that again everything of the past and 
present appeared before my eyes, I was as}languid and indifferent as if 
nothing had happened, sales if I had lost all my good feelings. 

In consequence of the illness and sudden demise of py oe. the busl- 
ness affairs of our firm became rather confused. What happiness for 
me ?--there was work and distraction enough. 

But in the course of a year all was in order, and I was master of the 
house ; and when the black crape disappeared from my bat and arm, there 
came my cousing, aunts, and aeeen with proposals of marriage. Such 
prescriptions of cure upon the part of cousins and aunts are jast as in- 
evitable effects of the laws of our nature as birth and death. I permitted 
them to go on with their projects without caring a straw about their say- 
ings and doings. Neither cousins nor aunte—the ever-ready servants of 


Hymen—are able to do as much as one single pretty girl at the proper 
hour and place. But in the whole of our town and there 
was no pretty girl. No! that would be calumny ;*but the witching hour 
had not yet come. Meanwhile theconstant questions and answers ¢ 
me to reflection. I, indeed, began to be conscious of being alone, of 


being in want of something. Since the death of my father, my honse had 
become a veritable desert ; and nevertheless, amongst the ten 
young girls I bad ever seen, I knew not one with whom I would have liked 
to share my life and desert. All at once I remembered, I do not know 
how (but that this was a lone Tengen tale,) my sojourn in Vienna and 
the beautiful Tarnan, Fortunately I was alone in ( room—for I believe 
the recollection made me as red as fire; at least [ jumped up suddenly 
from the sofa, and, in violent emotion, stretched my arms far out into the 
air, as if to embrace that heavenly form, and with a sigh full of joy, 
grief, of yearning, of fear, I cried out “ J ine 


S 


ine! J 4 
It was, I believe, the witching hour. To ta 0 my dopa the of 
dreams showed to me whilst I , the following night, | e bean in the 
snow. Josephine was beautiful enough mate bu glass of 
fmaginalies arrayed ber now in mpentowre. not went for- 
lornly to bed, and, intoxieated with overwhelming ps , I arose the 
next morning. It was now that I found my house late and 


So = 


J 


sought Josephine everywhere, and saw hér everywhere. I pic 
mye as my rR ae ey a wn ene come D iogahe . 
wind t—someti 0, I listenin 
bon on the ants e little table at breakfast. ‘All ber lndesribable 


gracefulness, her smile, her look, her sweet tunes, 1 more 
beautifal amidet these fancies, - I had no ee ae ee I was 
Sometimes I could have shouted for joy, at 


possessed by an ecstacy 

ther ti t f ef, as I how J would 

seocive. perkons rejoct tay cers. Inhoot, 1 might have astaally soutien 
concentrated 


‘3 


receive, perhaps reject, my offers. 
and wept sometimes, for I was like a crazy dreamer, upon 
one idea, and deaf and damb to all beside. I found this condition quite 
pportable. i ervanged my allhize, eokeved poctheorts, and Restened 
n my carriage to Vienna. 
Ou my way I could not escape a few reasonable reflections. I 
how everything might have changed during the last 
Perhaps she loves another one. Perhaps she is already 
yeane oe parents, relatives, and have views 
ike myself do not always reflect. She is of noble 
then, our friendly association,—comforted 
recollection of her pale countenance, of 
aeoere 008 Oey one. & ee 
this I argued proofs 
of love,—although another might easily have accounted for 
ances in a different manner. But to I was 
was 


If that 
Farnau., ‘Rather no lif, than ite 
than truth and misery. such 
arrived nin Vienna. It was only when, 
steeples me, I was emitten with the idea 
bored, aamely, that Joseph stranger in Viewss, 
. Damely, ne was, & ago,@ 
myself. and it was siost Hike ty there 
ve tera had disappeared ! 
‘arnau 
lord, and nobody could give me directions. All my acquaintances 
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knew as little about her, and whither she was gone as myself. 
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sy wrote to Augeburg, from which aunt 
ef Lerotestion, but the Augsburg correspondent had died in the in- 


is successor knew nothing about Lady Tarnau. Well, I was! 
= (hy oat hg Most unmercifully Fonael against myself, because was 
t now owing to my own unpardonable carelessness that I did not, during 
our first stay in Vienna, inform m self about her, ber family, her place of 
residence? Certainly ; however, | never thought at that time that, fifteen 
months after, I should be madly in love with her. ¢ 
What best comforted me in my sorrow, and yet more powerfally in-| 
flamed my passion, were the rooms she livedin. I inhabited them now. 
I found there still the same furniture,—the same chair upon which she sat, | 
—the same table she wrote at. All the past lived so clearly, and Was 50 | 
completely present around me, that sometimes I started, trembling from | 
my chair when anything rustied by the door of the room, believing I was | 
about to see her enter the room with her aunt. In the apartment nothing | 
remained unsearched, as I was still in hope of discovering a trace of her. 
Hundreds of times I examined the walls from top to bottom, thinking that | 
amongst the inscriptions left by so many travellers, 1 might chance to find 
her name, and some indication of her uative place. But all in vain. | 
Strange, but very unimportant, the very first day I came into the room, 
I found, in one of the drawers of the writing-table,—bat do not laugh,—a 
beautiful and shining brown bean. You all know how sacred a symbol | 
that vegetable had become to me. And now I had even discovered one | 
in the room of Josephine! I took great care of this bean, and, «s I now | 
renounced all hope of ever again bebolding that oy creature, I took 
it to a jeweller, and had it put in a setting of gold, #0 that I might carry 
it constantly with me, suspended by a silken string on my breast, as a 
souvenir of the most charming of her sex, and as an everlasting memento 
my tragical romance. 
Thas I departed from Vienna. I was very unhappy, very disconsolate! 
I swore never to marry ; but, heigho! one swears in a burry many things. 
. 


town she and her aunt had let- 


In my native town I appeared to myself like s widower. All the girls 
seemed to me dull, common-place, insipid, insupportable. I occupied 
myself as much as possible,—sought pleasure in daring speculations,—re- 

ved no company,—avoided every one. The image of Josephine, like 
an angel, shone constantly before my eyes ; and the bean on my breast 
was as dear an object to me, as if I had received it from her own hand. 

Do not envy the reveries of a wretched being ; at last I brought myself 
to believe that the glorious Tarnau had herself placed the bean in the 
drawer of the writing-table. After all,a soothing ballucination is as good 
as all the philosophy by which one might seek to comfort one’s self. 

My outward appearance, it seems, gave no evidence of a secret felicity, 
for every one thought I was melancholy, ill, and near my end. Cousins 
and aunts overwhelmed me with inquiries, invitations, solicitations, tem 
tations ; even physicians were sent to me. I renounced all; yet to rid 
myself of my tormentors, and to show people that I was still like another 
man, I forced myself to visit the evening parties of my friends once or 
twice a week. In the like disposition I accepted, on one occasion, the in- 
vitation of the Counsellor of Justice, Hildebrand. Now you shall hear 
the wonderful catastrophe of my life! 


I went rather late to the counsellor’s, business delaying me. The whole 
company were soon all known to me, except one, who was introduced to 
me as a lieutenant-general in the Russian army, and lately the proprietor 
of the Priest Estate, situated about three miles from our town. I paid 
little attention to this; made a silent bow, laid my hat aside, and sat 
down. The company were very talkative, which pleased me the better, 
as I myself had littie desire to converse. The Russian general, a tall and 
well-made man, of fine and imposing figure, already past sixty, but still 
very lively, attracted a large share of my attention. He wore an order 
in his button-hole, and on his forehead and cheeks were marks of several 
scars ; his voice strong and impressive, like that of one accustomed to 
command. The conversation was at one time about Persia, and then 
about Moldavia, the general having been engaged in campaigns in those 
parts. He narrated well, and all liked to hear him. 

After supper we drank punch, and meanwhile the conversation became 
more lively. The old officer told of a battle in which, exhausted by the 
bleeding from a wound on his breast, he fell from his horse, and was taken 

soner by the Turks. In the heat of his story, he opened his waistcoat, 
aap ee the wound beneath it. Every one present perceived that he wore 
on his breast a little gold case, suspended by a silken string. He himself 
showed the ribbon to all, and said, “‘ The Janissaries robbed me of all, ex- 
cept this, the most precious of everything I possess. This alone I saved.” 
Of course every one supposed it to be a diamond of large size, or a pearl 
of astonishing value. PAVhat ! booty from the East! No, bless me! no,” 
said the general. ‘It is nothing more than a bean.” “ A bean!” cried 
all, at once. 

I believe I turned as red as fire, or as pale as death, or alternately one 
and the other. I could hardly recover m ~ from the sudden oe. 
How did this man come into possession of a bean which he carries encased 
in gold, on a silk ribbon, on his breast, just like myself? Pray think of 
my situation, and what I must have felt. I should like to have known 
why and wherefore he wore the bean ; but I was like a dumb man—I 
could not utter a syllable. I swallowed down a glass of punch to nerve 
myself for the question ; but before I addressed it, all present had already 
done 60, 

* 1 will tell you the story with all my heart,” said the old officer, and 
he filled his pipe ; “but I fear the tale will not be interesting enough for 
you. Fill your pipes, gentlemen.” Every one obeyed, went, who never 
amoke ; nevertheless I ny the cold pipe to my lips, fearing the general 
might not proceed should he see me without the beloved implement. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, then, “I was a cadet when fifteen, and a lieu- 
tenant when twenty years old; but when twenty-five one is apt to be far 
more than a lieutenant. One is as happy as a god, namely, when in love, 
for so I was. 

“ Our colonel had a daughter, the most beautiful and spirited girl in the 
kingdom, and I, on the other hard, had two very sound eyes and an extra 
sound heart. Thisexplainsall. The young Countess of Oberndorf—how- 
ever, I prefer to call ber by her christened name, Sophia, because, you 
understand, I was no count ; well then, Sophia was sixteen years old, and 
I, as I have said, twenty-five. You may easily perceive what mischief 
was about to be set in train. It was quite unavoidable, as every one of 
you may easily comprehend ; but our colonel, who in his regimental ca- 
pacity had always the eyes of a lynx, never saw anything ; for my love, 

ou understand, was no regimental affair. Besides, | was much with him ; 

loved me like a son ; he had known my parents, who were now dead. 
He replaced the lamented father, and I should have liked, of all things in 
the world, to become his son. But this was never to be thought of. He 
was colonel, I lieutenant ; he a count, I nothing at all; he rich as Croesus, 
I poor as a chureh-mouse. Now you know all. The difference betwixt 
us was too t. The countess Sophia, however, was by no means so 
particular about title, poverty, and lieutenant’s rank ; and she was, at the 
same time, wiser in many things than her father. I could not help per- 
ceiving that she was more friendly towards me than towards any other 
officer ; that she preferred to converse, to dance, to walk, and to ride with 
me. From all this, however, I could not conclude that she loved me ; 
but that I loved, adored, and idolized her: this I knew too well. Man 
times I wished to confess all to her ; many times was ready to fall on my 
knees before her; but, bless me! i do not know how often since those 
days I have assailed batteries with a lighter heart than at that time I 
hed only one single step towards Sophia. It was not possible, I 
say ; but I do not wish to tire you any longer with the adcount of my love 
and sorrows: I will proceed to the main point. 

“ One evening I was obliged to take a report to the colonel. He was 
not at home ; but this, of course, was no great misfortune, as the Countess 
Sophia was alone in the room and I was allowed to await her father in 
her company. 

“ It appeared rather strange tour. Did we meet in company there was 
scarcely an end to our prattling; but when alone, that is, with ourselves, 
we bardly knew what to say. Alas! we knew well what to say, but the 
fact of itis we could not say it. I do not know, gentlemen, if ever, in 

r younger days, such a fatality happened to you. On the table before 

e young countess lay, between the burning candles, a turned up draught- 
board. They called the game merils ; and next to it there were an equal 
number of white and coloured beans, to mark the squares on the board. 
After a long pause in our conversation—and such pauses, you are all 
aware, are very tiresome—Countess Sophia invited me to play a game. 
She gave me the coloured beans, and kept for herself the white ones ; as 
the colour of innocence they, of course, belonged to her. We played. 
Every game was hers, which, of course, created some dispute, and I liked 
to dispute with her because then I could tell her so many things which, 
when at peace, I had no courage to tell her. It appeared to me now as if 

‘we were in company, that is, we prattled as if contending which should 
bave the best of the talk. Countess Sophia was spirited and witty ; she 
laughed and teased and fascinated me to such a degree, that, in despair, I 
knew not bow to answer her. Thus irritated, I took one of my broad | 
Deans, and to punish the charming tormentor, who ridiculed me in so| 


She Albion. 


roguish and triumphant @ manner, I threw the bean at her. The bean 
flew archwise, and threatened the beautiful little nose of my adversary ; 
but in withdrawing ber glorious head to avoid the light bomb, alas! my 
shot fell through the folds of her handkerchief down into her bosom. For- 
tunately, thank heaven! it was no arrow. Still I was confounded and 
full of fear. Sophia blushed and looked bashfully downwards. Raillery, 
play, and dispute were all now.atan end. I could not speak, and she was 
silent. I was in fear of having deserved her anger by my naughtiness. 
Timidly I looked at her ; she raised her head and returned me rather a 
sullen glance. This I could not bear. I rose from my seat; knelt before 
my adored one; pressed her hand to my lips, and begged her pardon. 
She returned no answer, and yet left her band in mine. ‘ Oh, countess! 
ob, dear Sophia! do not be angry with me. I shall die if you are offended 
with me, for it is — for you and through you that! live. Without you, 
my existence is worthless. You are my soul, my heaven, and my all!’ 

“ Well, one word produced another. With tearful eyes I related to 
ber a great deal, and she, with eyes full of tears, too, listened to all. 
I requested an answer, and left her no time to answer ; and what more! 

“ The colonel stood close behind us in the room! without either myself 
or Sophia hearing or seeing him come in. I believe he hovered in like 
a ghost. God be with bim!—he is now happy. 

« Very surprising, of course, appeared to us the thundering tones of bis 
terrible voice, as he addressed to us a considerable number of old and new 
regimental oaths. I started up, and hastened towards him. Sophia, with- 

out losing her presence of mind, did the same. We wished to excuse our- 
selves, if there was pry 3 to be excused. He gave us, however, no 
time to speak. ‘Be silent!’ he cried with a stentorian force, as if, instead 
of two sinners, he were commanding a regiment of soldiers. ‘ You, Sophia 
—you depart to-morrow. You, Mr. Lieutenant, ask for your dismission, 
and quit the province, or you are a dead man!’ 

“ After this the colonel turned round and abruptly left the room. I con- 
fess the man’s sense, in the midst of his anger, was perfectly astonish- 
ing. I thought it very prudent, his leaving us by ourselves; we bad so 
much to say to each other before leaving. Countess Sophia stood 
in the middle of the room, like a statue, her beautiful head bowed 
down on her breast, and her hands carelessly joined before her.— 
‘Oh, Sophia!’ said I, as I sprang towards her, embraced her, and pressed 
her ardently to my breast. ‘ Sophia, now I must lose you for ever! ‘ No, 
sir,’ she replied, firmly ; ‘not forever. As long as I breathe I shall re- 
member you!’ And this she said with a voice, oh! in a tone, that made 
me tremble. ‘Do you really love me, Sophia?’ I asked in a whisper, 
and placed my burning lips upon ber rosy mouth. She said neither‘ yes’ 
nor ‘no,’ but returned, however, my kiss. It seemed to me as if the floor 
gave way from beneath me; I felt myself in a higher sphere, and was 
glowing with the full rush of happiness. 

“She wept; her sobs awoke me. ‘Oh, Sophia!’ said I, falling down 
before her, and clasping her knees ; ‘I take my oath that I am yoursalone 
as long as I breathe, and wherever my lot may cast me.’ Now there was 
a dead silence ; our souls took oaths together. ee something fell 
to the floor. It was the unfortunate bean, the cause of all our sufferings. 
I seized it, arose, and held it forth to Sophia, saying, ‘ This is the work of 
Providence. I shall keep it as a memento of this evening.’ The countess 
embraced me ardently; her eyes sparkled brightly. ‘ Yes, there is a 
Providence,’ she murmured, turned away, and went into the next room. 

On the next morning, or rather that very night, she left the place. The 
colonel treated me with contempt on parade the following day. I asked 
for my dismission, received it, and departed immediately, I cared not 
whither. Several of my friends gave me recommendations to St. Peters- 
burg, and provided me with money. There is a Providence, I thought, as 
I set out for the cold north. Sophia was lost to me for ever. Nothing of 
her was left to me now save the painful remembrance and the fatal bean. 
On my arrival at Konigsberg I had it set in gold ; and thus have I faith- 
fully worn it upon my breast for forty-two years. With my recommenda- 
tions I soon obtained a lieutenant’s rank. Life was quite indifferent to 
me and in consequence I was wildly brave. Ifought in Asia and Europe ; 
won booty, honours, and medals, and whatever a soldier may wish for. 
After twenty and some years I became lieutenant-colonel, and, in the 
meantime, old. The events of my youth were forgotten, but the bean was 
still dear tome. At the battle of Kiburn, in 1788, I was taken prisoner 
by the Janissaries. We had hard work then, and the Prince of Nassau 
fought well. The Janissaries stripped me of everything except the sacred 
bean, which they did not observe, as it was quite covered with blood from 
my wounds. I thought I wasdying. For two days I was carried about 
by the infidels, but they were always pursued by our cavalry. They left 
me, at last, half dead, upon an open field. Our men took me up; they 
had feeling and compassion for me, and carried me to the hospital. In 
order that I might completely recover, it was necessary to take me to 
Moscow, and thither I returned at the head of a transport. I was much 

leased to find myself at repose. I had enough to live upon, so again I 

elt enjoyment in life. After twenty years’ service and seven glorious 
wounds, I could hope for an honourable retirement. I received my dis- 
mission, and with it a pension, and so was gratified, but not for a ver 
long time. Moscow is a comfortable place ; but for a man of my condi- 
tion (not being a merchant) rather monotonous. St. Petersburg is a 
beautiful city ; but all its splendour was not sufficiently charming to make 
me me the little town where I garrisoned twenty years before with 
Colonel Oberndorf,—I mean to say, with Sophia. To lose I had nothing, 
and to see once more the little place, and, if possible, the sweetheart of 
my youth, who by this time was, perhaps, a grandmother, or dead. All 
this I should have liked very much, though, dear me! thought I, how 
much everything must have changed. I received my passports and de- 
parted. As I was in no hurry, I took a view ofall the towns through 
which I passed, and travelling in this fashion, I arrived at length at our 
former garrison. Bless me! when I perceived the high and black church 
steeple, with its gilded top, rising up behind the gardens and fruit trees, 
how my heart throbbed! But, of course, not about the steeple ; no, I re- 
membered ~~ and was thinking that perhaps her tomb was close to 
yonder church tower. Nobody in the town recognised me. It is really 
true that a quarter of a century is a long time. And the regiment I 
served in had left, and in its place there were dragoons. Colonel Von 
Oberndorf was dead many years since, and his daughter, they told me, had 
gone to her estate in Moravia, not far from Brunn. Whether she were 
ead or alive no one could say. I must go thither, thought I, and if that 
dear and noble being lies in her grave, then I will visit her grave, take 
some of the earth, have it set in gold, and wear it in place of the bean.-- 
When I arrived at Brunn, I heard, with a joyful fear, that she was alive, 
resided about three miles from town, on a beautiful estate, and was still 
called Countess of Oberndorf. Immediately I was off, and at the place. 
I was shown a beautiful country seat, surrounded by tastefully laid out 
gardens, There she lived. I trembled again, as I used to do when I was 
a lieutenant ;—yet I never trembled about the Turks. I left my carriage. 
Already I saw the charming creature, and how she would recognise me, 
full of divine grace and confusion. Woman’s heart! does she still love 
me? thought I; and I went with uncertain steps through the garden. 
Before the door of the country-house, under an arbour of blooming red 
tamarind, I saw two elderly ladies sitting, in company with two young 
ladies—they were reading. But 1 did not see Sophia. I asked pardon 
for the interruption I caused, for they all seemed surprised at my sudden 
appearance. ‘Whom do you wish tosee, sir ?’ asked one of the elderly ladies. 


y | ‘Can I have the pleasure,’ said I, ‘of paying my respects to the Countess 


Sophia, of Oberndorf?’ ‘That is my name,’ replied, tomy astonishment, 
this lady of about forty years. I felt as if I had a sudden attack of giddi- 
ness. ‘Permit me, madame, to sit down ; I do not feel well,’ I sighed, 
and sat down, without waiting for an answer. Dear me! what an alterg- 
tion! Where was the most blooming of all beauties? I recovered from 
my illusion—I remembered the quarter of a century. It was Sophia: 
yes, it was herself—but now only a faded Sophia. ‘With whom have I 
the honour of speaking’ she asked. Oh, dear, she did not know ine, then, 
after all! I wished to avoid a ‘scene’ before the other ladies, and so re- 
quested a private interview. The countess led me into the house, turning 
to the left, into a large parlour. The first object which attracted my at- 
tention was a full-length oil painting of her father. Some time passed 
before I could utter a word, my heart was so much oppressed. _I started 
at the likeness of the colonel, until my eyes were dimmed with tears. 
* Yes, brave man!’ I stammered, with a low and feeble voice ; ‘behold 
now thy Sophia! Thou hast not acted well towards us!’ The countess 
stood near me, quite confused, and seemed to be frightened at these ex- 
pressions. I wished to release her from her embarrassment, but could not 
articulate a syllable; sadness overpowered me altogether. ‘You are not 
well, sir,” said the countess, looking anxiously towards the door. ‘Oh, 
nay,’ sighed I; ‘do not you know me?’ She fixed her eyes more keenly 
upon me, and then shook her head in silence. Now I drew forth the rib- 
bon, with the bean, from my breast, knelt down before her, and exclaimed, 
‘Oh! dear Sophia. do you remember this bean which separated us twenty- 
five yearsago’? I have ne it faithfally. Sophia, at that time you said 
there was a Providence. Yes, Sophia, there is one ‘My God ’ 
she murmured, passed hurriedly by me towards the sofa, threw herself 
upon it, and tried to cover ber pale face, but had not strength to do so 
She had recognised me, and loved me still. I called the other ladies to 
my assistance. They came, and perceived with terror their friend insensi- 
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ble, and a strange officer kneeling before her in tears. Before they could 
bring water and smelling-bottles, the countess had recovered. She rubbed 
her eyes like a person awaking from a dream. Then she burst out a-wee 
ing ; sobbed as if ber heart would break ; threw her arms round my 4 
and repeatedly cailed my name. 

* Well, gentlemen, that was a moment I shall never forget. Angels 
might have wept over us. Now, it never occurred to me to say farewell. 

“The countess kept me as her guest. Ob! how much we had to relate 
to each other! and how faithfully she had loved me! What the old colo. 
nel had in former times prevented, neither he nor his family could prevent 
now. Sophia became my wife—rather late, but not ¢oo late, for we loved 
each other with youthful ardour. 

My tale, or rather the tale about the bean, is now at an end. Vota 
bene :—not quite yet. I must not forget to mention that the child which 
my Sophia presented to me was born with a mole on her breast, formed 
exactly like a bean. Strange sport of Nature! But I like the girl so 
much the more for it!” s : 

Thus related the general but I heard nothing more. Everything in the 
room seemed to turn round with me, and there was a humming and buz- 
zing in my ears like the noise of the sea, amidst which at intervals I heard 
the name of Josephine. 

The general’s servant entered to say that the coach was ready. “No, 
by no means,” cried the counsellor; “J cannot permit you to return to- 
night.” ‘ Nonsense!’ returned the general, “ it is a beautiful night, and 
moonlight into the bargain.” 

My carriage was announced. I arose, went towards the general, teok 
his hand, and said, “ Your name, sir, is Von Tarnau?”’ He bowed in the 
affirmative. ‘I beg of you, sir,” said I, “ to pass the night with me. It 
is really of very great importance. I cannot permit you to go; I wish to 
speak to you on matters of the highest consequence.” I said all this in 
so serious a manner, and was so much excited about it, that the old gen- 
tleman hardly knew what to make of it. Nevertheless, he remained firm. 
He wished to go home, and his obstinacy almost drove me to despair.— 
“ Do come,” implored I, and I took him by the hand, led him forcibly 
aside, and taking the ribbon from my breast, and holding the bean before 
his eyes, “‘ Do; see here—not only sports of nature, but sports of destiny. 
I also wear a bean /”” 

The old gentleman started at my jewel in astonishment, shook his head, 
and said at length, ‘‘ With such a talisman as thie you will have power to 
call up my ghost after my death. I remain with you, or go with you, sir, 
wherever you desire.” He weut away with the counsellor to counter-order 
his carriage. As I must have appeared to him a suspicious sort of person, 
he inquired respecting me, and the counsellor was kind enough to tell him 
everything good and agreeable about me. I could perceive this when the 
general re-entered the room. The old gentleman was as polite and good- 
humoured as ever. He offered me a glass of punch, exclaiming, “ Long 
live our beans!” I joined therein, and in the act life and happiness re- 
turned within me. “ I have the honour of speaking to Herr Von Walter ?”’ 
he said, after a while; “you were in Vienna about a year ago?” “ Yes, 
sir,” I replied, “ only as Mr. Walter, if you please,”’ with a sensation like 
standing on burning coals. ‘ Weil, well,’ continued he, “ my sister-in- 
law has told me many things about you; you lived in the same hotel 
with her; you showed great attention to the ladies, and she means to 
thank you for it herself.” The conversation now again became general 
until the company dispersed. The general went home with me, and Iim- 
megiately had a room prepared for him and led him in. “ Well, sir,’”’ he 
said “ until now I have been obedient to your demand. Now tell me this 
matter of such immense importance.”’ I began to relate to him about Vi- 
enna, the aunt, and Josephine. “ All this I knew long ago,” exclaimed 
he. “ Zounds! what has all this to do with the bean you showed me!” 
I made now a complete confession, and he heard all. “ But, my dear sir, 
all this I know,” he said again ; ‘‘ but what about the bean—the bean ?” 
Now I told him of my second journey to Vienna. He laughed out heartily, 
and embraced me. ‘“ Well, nothing more about it. {o-morrow we will 
speak of it again. Of course, you know, I have nothing to say in the 
matter. What can I do? To-morrow you will go with me to my country- 
seat ; there you will see Josephine, and there I will introduce you to my 
Sophia. Of course, you must Ce each other first of all.” We separated. 
I went to bed, but not to sleep, save the sleep of feverish dreams. 

* s . * . 


“ Mr. Walter, now speak the plain truth,” said General Von Tarnau the 
next morning at breakfast. ‘1 understand you are arich man; I see you 
are a young man, for fear of whom the girls do not run into con- 
vents. I hear you ure a gentleman liked by everybody, and you te]l me 
yourself that you are inlove. But all this, taken together, is not suffi- 
cient for , 

“‘T know I want the patent of nobility,” I interrupted him. 

“No, sir,’’ he said ; “‘ where a noble mind and heart are, there a patent 
of nobility is not wanted. I myself was but a common gentleman, and 
still I was beloved by the Countess Sophia.” 

“What do I want then?” I asked. 

« That I will tell-you now, nota bene, because it is morning. In the 
evening, when one is exhausted by the labours of the day, when the 
strongest mind becomes relaxed and the noblest weakened,—-in the even- 
ing, I say, you should not give the least trouble to any one. Therefore, I 
tell you the plain truth now, namely, that the affair of your bean is quite 
different to the affair of my bean. Mine was the work of Providence at 
first, then a stumbling-block, then a prop and safeguard for true love, then 
a world which threw itself between two united hearts, and, lastly, the 
compass which guided us together again. Your love is a great sport of 
fancy. I lived only for Sophia from the very moment I saw her ; and 
with you a whole year passed before you thought of loving Josephine. 
You understand there is nothing to be said against this; but when you 
have recovered from your reveries, and have seen my daughter, you will 
find that the sublime being of your imagination is nothing but a simple 
girl like all others. In short,--and, mark well, to tell how matters stand, 
—Josephine does not love you.” 

“ This is very cruel,” sighed I; “ but are you quite sure of it ?” 

“We will go out to my country seat to-day, and then you will find 

ourself convinced of it. All I know about yourself and your residence 
in Vienna I heard from my sister-in-law, not from my daughter, who 
scarcely may remember your name ; and what is still more particularly 
to be borne in mind, we have a very dangerous neighbour, the young 
Count of Holten; he visits us very often, Josephine likes him—I have 
caught her a when her looks rested upon him with delight ; and 
when she perceived my watching she would blush and run away, laughing 
and singing.” 

“When such is the case, general,” I said, after a long pause, during 
which I did all I could to collect myself; “ when such is the case, it is not 
worth while for me to go with you. It will be better for me not to see 
your daughter again.” . 

“No, sir, youare mistaken, Your peace is dear tome. You must see 
her for the sake of rectifying your fancy, and to recover from its effecte.”’ 

After a lengthened pro and con.I entered the carriage with him, In 
reality, I thought that imagination might have played me atrick. As 
long as my mind had been occupied with my love dreams, I became £0 
impressed with my ideal—I embellished Josephine in such charming beau- 
ties—I imparted to her such an affectionate, faithful, and silent return of 
my love, that I perceived only now, for the first time, in conversing with 
a third person about the affairs of my heart, that half of my bistory was 
but my own invention. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, when we drove out to Tarnau Park 
and—what astonished me much—I was in better humour and spirits than 
I had enjoyed for a long time past. My simple and friendly acquaintance- 
ship with Josephine and her aunt during our first stay in ViennaI remem- 
bered all so well, that 1 could hardly comprehend how, for days and 
months, and even yesterday, it could cause such excitement in me. And 
the most provoking of all was, I perceived now that I never loved Jose- 
phine whilst in Vienna,—and that I did not love ber now, though, tp be 
sure, I could find her very amiable. 

Our carriage stopped before the villa. Servants came ont, {o aesist vs. 
The general led me into a room, where we were received in a most friend- 
ly manner by two elderly ladies. He told them my name, and drawing the 
arm of the elder of the two into his, said, “ And this lady, sir, is my Sopbis.” 

I made my most bumble obeisance to the venerable matron, who by the 
narrative, of last night, bad become so interesting to me, “ Alas!” sighed 
I; “what are youth and beauty!” 

I was almost certain that the penetrating veteran could read in my eyet 
the meaning of my sigh. He pressed the hand of his wife lovingly to his 
lips, and said, smiling, “ Not so my friend! When seeing old ladies and 
gentlemen, one can hardly pereuade {himself to believe in their having 
once been young ; and when you eee the maid in her full bleom, you can 
scarcely think that she will become grey-haired and faded.” 

The aunt of Josephine recognised me, as I did herself. and addressed 
me in very friendly terms. 

We sat round tbe table, and, to please the ladies, we breakfasted a s¢e- 
coné time. 

“ Pray, where is Josephine?” asked the old gentleman ; “ She will be 
rejoiced to renew her Vienna acquaintance.” 
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“She went into the garden with Count Holten. There are still some 
auriculas to water before the sun rose too high ; and I felt rather too chilly,” 
said the aunt. . 

All my former imaginations vanished. Still I preserved my self-com- 
mand ; as I never had possession, 1 had nothing to lose. I almost began 
to feel ashamed of the silliness of my heart and the extravagant tricks of 
my fancy. I made myself lively, joined the unconstrained and happy con- 
versation of the company, and even declared to the aunt how much | had 
regretted their absence from Vienna during my second stay in that capi- 
tal. During our talk, a young man ofa noble figure entered the room. 
His countenance was pale, his look languid and gloomy ; there was some- 
thing unnatural and troubled in his demeanour. 

oe Ladies,” he said, speaking in a hasty and monotonous manner, if as 
he had studied his address ; “will you permit me to take leave of you? 
I intend setting out to-day for the residence—I have--I am—I shall per- 
haps be absent for a considerable time. Perhaps it is a long journey-~” 

The general turned round and looked fixedly at him. “ What ails you 
Count Ho!ten?” said he ; “ you look as if you had committed a murder.” 

“ No, sir,” replied the young man, with a forced smile ; “ perhaps like 
one upon whom a murder has been committed.” 

With this he kissed the hands of the ladies, embraced the general, and 
hastened from the room without saying another word. The general ran 
after him. The ladies were much confused. I was told that this young 
gentleman was Count Holten, from——, in the neighbouring Brunn ; he 
had arrived the preceding evening, as he had often previously donc, on a 
visit to Tarnau Park ; had been very happy and joyful only an hour ago ; 
and now he was suddenly quite a different individual. 

“ What had happened to him?” asked the ladies, as the general returned, 
after awhile. 

“ The old general became serious, shook his head, then looked smiling 
towards his Sophia, and said, “ Pray ask this of J osephine.”’ 

“T hope she has not offended him?” said the aunt, very much alarmed. 

“ Jast as you like to take it,” said the general. “It is a long story, 
but the count gave it to me in a few words. “ I loved,” he said, “and my 
love was not returned.’ ” ; 

Then the door opened, and Miss Von Tarnau entered the room. It was 
herself. Yes, and more lovely and beautiful than when in Vienna, and 
more graceful than ever I had seen her in my dreams. I arose to meet 
her, but my knees tottered ; it seemed as if I were riveted to the ground. 
I stammered insignificant words, and was the happiest and most miserable 
of mortals. 

Josephine, with face red glowing, stood at the door, stared at me as at 
the apparition of a ghost, and presently, recovering from her surprise, ad- 
vanced nearer to the table. Well, after the first mutual salutations were 
exchanged, the riddle of our unexpected meeting was explained. I told 
her how I had heard, only yesterday, of her residing here, and she related 
to me how her father had sold the estate in Moravia in consequence of 
some family dispute, and had setiled here in the most charming country 
in the world. 

“ Ob aunt, dear’aunt !” she exclaimed, taking the hand of her aunt in 
both of hers, pressing it to her breast, and piercing me with glances of the 
most unéquivocal joy. “Have I not told you so? Was I not in the 
right? 

The old lady looked smilingly at her niece, and commanded discretion. 
The mother cast down her eyes to conceal a certain confusion. The vet- 
eran father, sharply observing one after the other, arose, and with a loud 
voice roared in my ear, “ Mr. Walter! It seems to me as if you had found 
the bean in its right place after all! But you, Josephine, what have you 
done to the count to muke him go way so suddenly ? 

Josephine answered evasively. All rose. We went into the garden. 
The general showed me his buildings, stables, barns, his meadows and 
lands, whilst the ladies were engaged in a lively conversation in the pa- 
vilion. After a tiresome half-hour we came back from our journey of sur- 
vey. Now the old gentleman was laid aside, and Josephine became my 
companion. I made up my mind to be rather reserved towards her at first 
I stood in awe of the fate of Count Holten. We conversed about our ac- 
quaintance in Vienna, of our entertainments, walks, rides, and little mis- 
haps at that period. “Ah!” said Josephine ; “if you only knew how 
much I suffered in consequence of your sudden departure, I am sure since 
that time there is no ——. yes, we have often spoken of you.” Nowcame 
my turn, and I related all that happened to me,—my second journey to 
Vienna, my residing in her rooms, the finding of the bean, my return home, 
and the narrative of last night. Then I was silent; I dared not look up; 
with my foot I stirred about the sand. The silence of Josephine lasted 
long. Suddenly it appeared to me as if I heard sobbing. looked up: 
her face was covered with her handkerchief. With a trembling voice I 
asked, “‘ For heaven’s sake, dear lady, tell me, has my sincerity been dis- 
agreeable to you?” She dropped the handkerchief, and smiled at me 
with her weeping eyes. “Is all this really true ?” she asked, after awhile. 
I quickly drew from my neck the ribbon with the bean, and holding it be- 
fore her, I said,—‘‘ This, Josephine—this is my witness. She took the 
ribbon, as if for curiosity’s sake, to see the gold case. She wept still more 
violently, supported herself on my arm, laid her forehead on my shoulders, 
and said,—‘ Walter, I believe in a Providence.” I embraced the divine 
creature, exclaiming, “‘ Oh, if I could die now!’’ Frightened, she looked 
up at me. The voices of persons approaching amidst the trees admonished 
us to go and meet them. Josephine still held in her hand the ribbon with 
the bean when we stood before her parents. The general perceived it, 
and laughed out heartily. Josephine hid her beautiful face on the bosom 
of her affectionate mother. But of what use are all these words? You 
are well aware that Josephine is my wife. I only intended to relate to 


you my love story. 


HALF-A-DOZEN LEECHES. 


A leech is a very odd creature, having idiosyncracies which have given 
him great fame in the world. He belongs to the silkworm order of be- 
ings, in so far as he comes forth from a cocoon or little habitation of fila- 
ments. But how unlike a silk-worm in manners and customs, habits and 
tastes! He fastens upon his brother animals, and does not leave them 
until they become a little lighter than before ; and one particular kind, 
the horse-leech, when he can get access to another particular kind, the 
medicinal-leech, makes little ceremony with him, but sucks him in whole. 
It is not on the battles of the leeches, however, that we would lecture, 
nor on their medico-chirurgical management ; what we desire is, to pay a 
little attention to two or three oddities about leeches ; oddities which are, 
perhaps, not generally known to leech-users, but which are none the less 
odd for that. 

The first oddity relates to the mode of fishing. If what we read about 

the Brienne leech fishing is to be refied on, then do we, most certainly, not 
envy the leech fishers. The country about La Brienne is very dull and 
uninteresting ; and the people look very miserable—as they well may do. 
Walking about in that district, you are pretty certain to meet, here and 
there, with a man, pale, and straight-haired, wearing a woollen cap on his 
head, and having his legs and arms bare. He walks along the borders of 
a marsh, among the spots left dry by the surrounding waters, but parti- 
cularly wherever the vegetation seems to preserve the subjacent soil un- 
disturbed. This man—woe-begone aspect, hollow eyes, livid lips—is a 
leech fisher ; and from his singular gestures, you would take him for a pa- 
tient who had left his sick bed in a fit of delirium ; for you observe him, 
every now and then, raising his legs and examining them one after the 
other. While he is moving about on his slimy pleasure ground, the 
leeches attach themselves to his legs and feet: he feels their presence by 
their bite, and he picks them off his legs one by one. The leeches are 
sometimes found by him, also, revelling in the verdant mud, or ewimming 
about, or clustering about the roots of the bulrushes and sea-weeds, or 
sheltered beneath stones covered with green and gluey moss ; and he keeps 
a sharp look-out for them in all these localities. The fisher has sometimes 
a kind of spear or harpoon with which he craftily deposits savory morsels 
of decayed animal matter in places frequented by the leeches; and when 
they have been taken in and done for, by being decoyed to this bait, they 
very soon find themselves in a little veasel half-full of water, which the 
fisher carries with him, whence they are transferred to a bag carried over 
his shoulder, which bag frequently becomes enriched with a gross of leeches 
in three or four hours. 

All this belongs to the spring system of leech fishing; but, in the sum- 
mer, matters are much worse. In summer, the leeches choose to di 
themselves in deep water, and thither the fisher must fullow them. No 
comfortable waterproofs, or oil-ekins, or diving-dresses ; the man strips, 
and in he goes, to give the precious leeches an opportunity to fasten upon 
his body or legs, or allow him to snatch them in any way that offers; or 
he sometimes sits on a frail kind of raft, and looks out for the leeches 
which may happen to be floating near the surface, or which get entangled 
in the structure of his 

Poor fellows! It isa desperate trade. They are constantly, more or 
less, in the water ; breathing fog, and mist, and mephitic odours from the 
marsh : whence they are often attacked with ague, catarrhs, and rheama- 
tism. Some indulge in strong liquors to keep off the noxious influence. 

i like many dirty trades in London, leech fishing is sedulously fol- 
lowed because itis lucrative. Dealers or traders come round occasionally, 
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| and buy up the produce of the fishery ; taking their departure with many 
thousand leeches in their posession. The dealer buys the leeches just as 
they present themselves, big and little, green and black : and places them 
| in a moistened sack, which he fastens behind his saddle ; but he afterwards 
sorts them into various qualities for the market. 
| The second oddity is simply leech fattening. Leeclits, like Smithfield 
| cattle at Christmas, are fattened for the market, to give them strong and 
lusty propensities in respect to their subsequent sanguinary career. An 
| Englishman who visited Smyrna three or fuur years ago was surprised to 
| find a large leech-fattening establishment, about a mile out of town. The 
| leeches are collected from marshes in the interior of Asia Minor, in the 
same manner as at Brienne, namely, every man his own ground bait ; the 
fisher stripping, plunging into the water, kicking and splashing to attract 
the attention of the leeches, and finally emerging studded with these black 
| jewels on his naked flesh. He takes them to the fattening establishment, 
| and sells them by weight, at so much per ok (a Turkish weight of some- 
thing less than three pounds). They are sorted into sizes, England being 
one of the countries which insist upon having fine large fat leeches. They 
have a good hearty initiatory meal, by being plunged into a tub of ox- 
blood ; and then they are doctored, like gastronomists elsewhere. They 
are next weighed, and are transferred to ponds, each pond appropriated 
to a particular size or weight. There is a rapid brook running past the 
establishment, and a deep reservoir in which to store water from this 
brook ; these are for feeding nearly twenty ponds, each messuring about 
sixty feet by twenty-five. We may guess, therefore, that the establish- 
| ment is altogether too large, to be treated disrespectfully. The ponds 
| require very careful management; for while each must be a miniature 
marsh, muddy and slimy, the bed must not be so soft as to permit the 
leeches to wriggle away altogether. Tall top-spreading canes are planted, 
to protect the water from the summer heat ; and a peculiar water-grass is 
planted also. The ponds are crossed by plank bridges, to facilitate the 
supervision ; for occasional drainings and cleanings and beatings of the 
bed. The leeches fatten in periods varying from fifteen to thirty days, ac- 
cording to the seasons. When plumped up to the proper degree of san- 
guivorous beauty, they are fished up; and this is done in a much more ra- 
tional way than by the original fishers. Flat boards with cloth nailed to 
the under side are splashed violently down upon the water; the leeches 
swim up to see what is the matter; they cling to the cloth; the boards 
are taken up ; and the leeches are gently bryshed off into a zine colander 
or sieve. On being weighed, they are often found to be thrice as heavy 
as when put into the ponds. 
The third oddity introduces us to leech-travelling. Assuredly the 
Smyrna leeches, whose Asiatic career has just been noticed, are among 
the most extraordinary travellers we have heard of. They have to be 
transported many hundreds or thousands uf miles, to the countries where 
their blood-sucking services are required. Without moisture, a leech 
would die ; and he would as certainly die if kept in water which had be- 
come stagnant and impure. The Smyrniotes have very ingeniously re- 
solved, therefore, to prepare a special kind of batter-pudding for the de- 
lectation of the leeches. Fine clay is ground until as impalpable as flour 
or tooth-powder ; and is then mixed into a thick batter with water, so 
carefully that no little pools or celis of water shall be left within the 
mass ; indeed it is kneaded by the naked feet of Turks and Greeks for a 
long period, until perfectly homogeneous. The batter or dough is put 
into-tubs, like large washing tubs; the leeches are tumbled in (about 
three thousand to each tub), and are carefully mixed or kneaded up, until 
the whole assemblage bears a strong resemblance to a huge currant-cake 
on its way to the baker's, the black heads and tails doing duty as cur- 
rants. A top is then fastened upon the tub, with a hole in the centre co- 
vered with a perforated tin plate. And thus do the leeches travel about, 
immersed in their own batter-pudding. We do not say that all leeches 
come to England in such travelling costume : we speak only of the extra- 
fattened black personages as they leave Smyrna. 
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a* the leech may be in some way affected by the electrical state of the at- 
mosphere ; as this electrical state is known to be closely connected with 
meteorological changes, and as it may also in some way be connected with 
the production of cholera, influenza, fever, and epidemics—is it not at 
least possible that the leech might, by its strange movements, give some 
intimation of the approach of that state of the atmosphere during which 
epidemic diseases are likely to ocour? Should this be so, even in a very 
slight degree, the leech would at once rise to an important position in so- 
clety--he would be not only a surgeon, but a physician skilled in diag- 
nosis. 
But of all the persons who have placed any faith in leech-barometry, 
and have shown the intensity of their faith by the patient management 
of experiments, commend us to Dr. Merryweather. His Tem Prog- 
nosticator is the proof of his faith. Imagine a circular pyramidal appara- 
tus, about a yard indiameter, and somewhat more than this in height, 
senting a bright array of polished mahogany, and silver, and brass. Pits 
is the Tempest Prognosticator, The illustrious Jenner, it appears, was a 
believer in leech-barometry ; he wrote a few rhyming lines on the Signs 
of Rain, among which were : 
* The leech, distarbed, is newly risen, 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
Jenner, and Cowper, and other writers, suggested to Dr. Merryweather the 
making of sponses to register the movements of the leech; and thus 
originated The Prognosticator. If we admit that, before stormy or thun- 
dery weather, the leech mounts to the top of the bottle, the question 
comes how to mark and register bis movements. There are twelve leeches 
in twelve bottles ranged in a circle ; there are small metallic tubes in the 
necks of the bottles; there is a kind of little mouse-trap of whalebone in 
the tube ; and there are a bell and a register connected with the trap. 
The leech, in wriggling himself through the tube, unwittingly rings the 
bell, and makes a register of his progress. Dr. Merryweather s in 
very high terms of the certainty with which any storm is preceded by 
an ascensive motion of the leeches to the tops of their respective bottles. 
=> --— 
Ma A POOR DELICATE CREATURE. 

Suppose we go to Lady Gunter’s ball. Do you see that beautifal girl 
spinning round in the waltz with that Austrian affaché—the crystallized 
foreigner, now opposite to you, who is such a revolving pillar of diamonds? 
Yes, we see the lovely blonde—if you mean her—with the bare arms and 
naked shoulders ; a costame which, by courtesy, is called full dress. What 
a rate she is going at! Precisely ; the Times’ steam-engine is, in quick- 
ness, a slow-coach compared to her! She makes more revolutions in one 
minute than the French have made in all their lives ; and, if you notice, 
she shows no symptoms of fatigue. She will keep up that same for 
hours, and the moment she ceases she is ready to begin again. She is in- 
defatigable ; no wheel in a cotton-factory could spin round quicker, or 
work for so many hours with less apparent fatigue. But she is going out 
on the balcony ; why she will catch her death of cold! No; she is accus 
tomed to it. A sailor walking the deck wouldn’t trouble himself less 
about colds than she does. All atmospheres are the same to her. She is 
no fragile hotBouse plant, but a hardy annual that will bloom anywhere— 
up the chimney, if you please, or down in the cellar, or by the side of the 
kitchen fire, or at the bottom of the well—the small question of tempera- 
ture doesn’t make much difference to a constitution so well seasoned as 
hers. But does she take no nourishment to keep up this extraordinary fa- 
tigue? Yes: ices—plenty of ices and biacuite--varied occasionally with 
a jelly, and, perhaps, late in the evening, the tiniest wing of a chicken 
with a little lobster-sauce, or a plover's egg, or « bit of blancmange, the 
whole of it washed down with not more than half a glass of champagne. 
But I have seen her eat a very good supper—a supper worthy of a guards 
man in love—but it has been very late, when there were very few persons 








The fourth oddity is leech-rivalry. Leeches are not allowed to have 

matters all their own way. Their prescribed office is to fasten their little | 
mouths upon human bodies, make little holes, and perform a pumping | 
pneumatic operation ; but there are rivals in the field, Leeches are pre- 

carious creatures; they die, they are occasionally obstinate, they are ex- 

pensive, they are often scarce, and one consequence of all this has been, 

that competition in trade now affects leeches in the same way as other in- 

dustrial practitioners. Not only are there projects for inducing leeches to 
bite, but projects for inducing small pieces of mechanism to bite like 
leeches. Some one has discovered that leeches when drunk will bite until 
sober ; and, therefore, when they show a disinclination to bite, he makes 
them drunk ; he puts them into a little warm beer, and directly they be- 
gin to kick about, he takes them out, holds them in a cloth, applies them, 
and finds that they will bite immediately and vigorously. This is one of 
the very few cases we have met with, of a personage being more useful 

when drunk than when sober. The surgeons at the Hotel Dieu, at Paris, 
are said to be a little more delicate in their practice: they intoxicate 
their sluggish leeches with a little warm wine and water, instead of 
beer. 

This soft persuasion of a leech, however, Coes not belong to the com- 
petition of which we spoke. Such a competition is exemplired in the 
leech-bite lancet and the mechanical leech, both of them savage and san- 
guinary rivals to the leech in his useful labours. The leech-bite lancet is 
intended for use in localities where leeches are scarce or high priced, and 
in some few cases where it would be really preferable toa leeeh. The 
mechanical leech is a more pretentious and ambitious affair, since it com- 
petes with the leech and the cupper at the same time. 

The fifth oddity is perhaps the oddest of all--leech barometers. Whe- 
ther we shall ever live to see the day when English weather can be safely 
predicted, the reader is at full liberty to decide for himself. Certainly 
there has been little progress made in this art hitherto. Leeches perform 
a portion of the duties of Zadkiel and Murphy, in addition to their usual 
sanguinary services. Cowper, in the Task, asserts that leeches, “in point 
of the earliest intelligence, are worth all the barometers in the world’”’-—-a 
bold assertion which the shade of Cowper is bound to support before the 
British Association. A clergyman, residing in France some years ago, 
was wont to employ aleechas a barometer. He found every morning that 
the leech occupied a position bearing a certain relation to the state of the 
weather ; and, by attentive observation, he was enabled to arrive at cer- 
tain rules in respect to this relation—-that when the weather was about to 
be serene and pleasant, the leech remained at the bottom of the vessel 
without the least movement; that when the rain was about to fall the 
leech mounted to the surface of the water, and there remained until the 
return of fine weather; that on the approach of boisterous weather the 
leech moved in the water with unusual swiftness, and never ceased from 

his motion until the wind began to blow; that on the approach of thun- 
dery and rainy weather the leech remained out of the water for several 
days, appeariog agitated and restless; that when a frost was about to 
commence, the leech remained quiet at the bottom of the vessel ; and 
that during the time of snow or rain the leech fixed iteelf to the neck of 
the vessel, remaining at perfect rest. These rules are sufficiently distinct 
to enable any person to test their accuracy who may be dispoeed so to do. 
This theory has, however, received some awkward blows. M. Bornare, a 
French savant, enclosed three leeches in one vessel on a particular day. 
He found that co far from being barometrically sympathetic, one remain- 
ed all day out of the water, steadily affixed to the vessel; another was 
swimming about in the water ; while the third remained at the bottom of 
the vessel—a very disunited and inbarmonious state of things. Bonuet, 
the celebrated Genevese naturalist, was of opinion that, whether leeches 
are barometers or not, they are very sensitive thermometers; for as often 
as he applied his finger to the outside of a bottle on the spot where a 
leech was affixed within, the leech moved, as if affected by the rise of 
temperature. But it is just possible that timidity (supposing a leech can 
be timid) had more to do with the matter than temperature. 

This barometer question has not been left altogether in the hands of men 
of past days. Mr. Attree, formerly house-surgeon to the Middlesex Hos 
pital, communicated a paper to the Lancet, three or four years ago, in 
which he stoutly maintained the prophetic virtue of the leech, and laid 
down the following as the rules to which his observations had led him re- 
lating thereto :—First. If the weather proves serene and beautiful, the 
leech lies motionless at the bottom of the glass rolled together in aspiral 
form. Second. If it rains either before or after noon, the leech is found to 
have crept up to the top of its lodging, and there it remains until the 
weather is settled. Third. If we are to have wind, the poor prisoner gal- 
lops through its limpid habitation with unceasing swiftness, and sitlon 
rests until the wind begins to blowhard. Fourth. If a remarkable storm 
of thunder and rain is to succeed, the leech remains for some days before 
almost continually out of water, and manifests uncommon uneasiness 
its violent throes and convulsive movements. Fifth. In frost, as in clear 
and summer weather, the leech lies constantly at the bottom ; while dur- 
ing snow, as in rainy weather, it pitches its dwelling on the mouth of the 
vessel. These rules tolerably well with those recorded by tho 
clergyman in France, are on that account all the more worthy of 
notice, Mr. Attree states, that his observations were made on a leech 
kept in a common two-ounce phial, three fourths filled with water, and 
covered with linen rag. The water was changed ooce 3 week in summer, 
and once a fortnight in winter. Mr. Attree throws out « curious query— 
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in the room, and she has had a pleasant companion, who made her laugh, and 
kept continually filling her glass. And after that? Why, after that she 
goes up stairs again, and dances more incessantly thanever. She is insat- 
iable for dancing. To look at her, you would think a Tarantula had bit- 
ten her, and that she couldn’t keep still for the fraction ofa minute. The 
wonder is how one pair of satin shoes lasts ber through the same evening. 
You would imagine with her rapidity—and it is as much as your eyes can 
do to follow her—that she would wear out halfadozen pairs atleast. And 
how long does she keep itup? Why, as long as she can—till four or five 
o’clock in the morning—till the wax candles begin to droop—till the ma- 
sicians have nearly played themselves fast asleep—until she hasn’t a 
rtner left to dance with—and then, loth to leave, she goes unwillingly 
ome to begin the same dance the following evening. How often docs 
this occur? Why, four, or five, and sometimes six times a week ; and fre- 
quently there are two or three balls on the same evening, and she goes to 
every one of them, and this, mind you, after she has been to a concert, or 
matinée, or a pic-nic, perbaps, in the day-time. What, only think of the 
exercise! Well, thatis something to be sure—and if the calculations could 
be made, it is probable it would be ascertained, by the most generous cab- 
man’s measure, that that young lady does not dance lees than twenty miles 
in the course of an evening—and that is only allowing at the rate of four 
miles an hour, which you will acknowledge is absurdly moderate for human 
waltzing. Multiply this by 6, and you will have the sum total of 120 
miles danced by a young lady in the period of one week! And this, recol- 
lect, is independent of /étes, fancy fairs, flower shows, and other amuse- 
mente that demand some degree of exercise during the day. And now,do 
you know who this young lady is who dances her 120 miles a week ? 
Who is it who goes through an amount of labour only to be equalled 
by the poor fellows who walk their thousand miles in their thousand hours? 
You will never gueas—and so I do not mind telling you. She is the same 
oung lady whom we saw stretched out at full length on the sofa, who 
looked so weak that she would have fainted if any one had asked her to 
walk across the street ; who was so nervous, that she could not bear the 
slightest noise/ or endure the smallest keyhole of fresh air; who was so 
woe-begone that she could not talk, laugh or open her eyes, nor touch a 
single thing ; so helpless that she could not have moved off her couch b 
herself, not even if the house had been in flames ; who looked, in fact peak 
a lackadaisical bundle of shawls and prostration, that you must have 
doubted in your own mind whether she could ever stand upright again on 
her two legs, Yes, sir, that young lady, whose prowess you have been 
wondering at this evening, is that same Poor Delicate Creature ; and allow 
me to say, sir (concluded the Doctor, as he gave us a cigar to walk home 
with), that in the way of fatigue there are very few men—I was nearly 
saying prize-fighters—who can etand halfso much as your Poor Delicate 
Creature !—Punch’s Pocket-book. 
————_—__— 


BY DAWK TO DELHI. 


Business summoned me recently from the modern to the ancient capital 
of India. From Calcutta to Delhi runs the Grand Trunk Road, nine bun- 
dred miles long ; one of the few good, though late, results of the Kast In- 
dia Company’s rule. This journey I was to get over by Dawk travelling, 
and my purpose now is to explain what manner of travelling that is. 

Dawk travelling is no more like railway travelling, than a donkey race 
is like the Newmarket St. Leger. It is more suggestive of the 
Indian railways. They have a line at Bombay something longer than its 
own name when it is printed in large capitals ; Bengal can show a very 
few miles of embankment that have for the last two or three years been 
nearly finished, and some cuttings which sanguine people say will be 
available in aboat a year; Madras talks languidly about railways, and 
the North-West Provinces have got as far as thinking of them. India has 
not yet even come uP to the advancement of our old pair horse or four- 
horse coach. Of Indian roads in their customary badness I say nothing: 
of the Grand Trank Road between Caleutta and Delhi, and of the im- 
proved system of travelling thereupon—the best kind of travelling to 
which India has attained, and that bat very recently—I shall fay much, 
if 1 may be allowed to say it in my own leisurely way. Iam an old In- 
dian ; and we old Indians like to do things quietly--we are not to be 
hurried. 

A contract was first entered into between myself, on the one band, and 
the North-Western Dawk Company, on the other; whereby, for the sum 
of one hundred and thirty-eight rupees (equivalent to thirteen 
sixteen shillings), the said ar ray agreed to convey me from Calcutta 
to Delhi. In consequence of this contract, a Dawk was driven to my 
door one evening, that it might be packed by me and my household over- 
night, ready for starting early in the morning. A Dawk may be described 
rougbly as a large palanquin running on four high wheels, and drawn by 
asingle horse. It is strong bat not —— ; and is not decorated in ac- 
cordance with the highest principles of art; being painted = 
above and black below. To appear publicly in such a vehicle in sland, 
would oecasion the conviction that the occupant bad gone into the tra- 
velling show line, and was on his way to the next country fair. The 
wheels of the Dawk are stout, for they have heavy work to do, and the 
body is hung high between them; for the Dawk has streams to ford. 
Round the wot 0 relieeg ae = Se ee eenmetaties of euch 
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strong woollen stuff of green and black ; it is of considerable 
Yoogth, and there is space in it for a great many odds and ends, There is 
® handy little shelf in front, there are two ample pockets, there are straps | 
by which s hat or two may be slung, and there is a strong net suspended 
from the roof by its four corners. Level with the door-sill is a flooring of 
reasonably elastic cushion, covered to match the lining of the carriage ; 
this extends over the whole length and breadth of the Dawk. The cushion 
is in foar parts, one serving as lid to a well in which the traveller may 

t some of his laggage, or, if he should wish to sit, may put bis legs. 
f short, the Dawk is a enug little house upon wheels. 

In family council, we agreed that, as my luggage was not very heavy, 
it might all be packed next morning, and next morning many hands and 
sundry little fingers were at work about the vehicle ; which swallowed | 
up my luggage as though it were but a moutbfal, much as it had seemed 
to be when we were putting it together. We made but a solemn business | 
of our good-bye ; and when the horse—which, like the vehicle, was rather | 
strong than elegant—was quite ready to drag me from the sight of house- | 
hold faces, I ascended to my lair upon the cushions, over which some kind 
packer had thrown a royai or coloured quilt, and which was further fur- | 
nished with a set of carefully adjusted pillows. More last words and the | 
horse had started ; but there was a brief stoppage—a little mouth, that) 
never kept a secret, rose above a porthole, to announce to me the name 
of the maker of a mysterious and magnificent crotchet nightcap, that was 
spread out in all ite glory on the shelf. It was too splendid to be worn— 
as somebody perbaps thought, when he stole it near the journey’s end. 

Really off; out of sight of the old house, and traversing familiar 
streets. Down the broad, busy thoroughfare that traverses the native 
town, over the iron bridge, out of Calcutta, and upon the vane 
road, with its fifteen miles of noble avenue. The first milestone ;—and the 
calculation was exceedingly comforting that I had got over a thousandth 

tof my journey ; at the second milestone I had finished the five hun- 
Bredth, and that sounded like progress ; almost like having got half-way. 
At tho fifth milestone we had turned the thousandth into a two-hundredth 
part of the whole distance. My courage rose. Here was quick progress 
—we should soon be at the journey’s end. 

It was needful that my courage should rise rapidly, for I had work to 
do that called for all my energies. Calcutta streets I had heard much 
abused, and of the Barrackpore Road there were incessant laudations in 
the town. Now, I began to prefer a bad street to a good road. All had 

e smoothly with me in the city ; but, upon the road, affairs within the 

wk assumed a troubled aspect. Bottles began to clash together, a 
violent assault was made upon the tea-things by a heavy canister of bis- 
cuits, and | felt in my domain like an Emperor within whose realms a re- 
volution had sprung up. There was need that I should devote my whole 
mind, and my whole physical force, to its suppression, I re-adjustéd, re- 
arranged, marshalled, imprisoned, and bound the elements of all the strife, 
by substituting others. The refractory biscuit could be subjugated only 
by keeping it firm under foot, and I found it requisite to lay a heavy band 
upon other causes of contention}; until, by the course of time and the de- 
crease of disturbing cause, as the road proved better than its early pro- 
mise, there was an end put to the jarring and confusion. The first horse 
completed his stage of six miles and a fraction very conscientiously ; but 
then he was the show-horse of the hundred and fifty I was yet destined to 
be drawn by. He was the horse upon whom the Dawk Company relied 
for the maintenance of its respectability before the eyes of the Calcutta 
public. Horse number two was a very different looking quadruped. He 
made considerable difficulty about starting, but once off, he went well. I 
recorded him in my note book as slow and sure ; but bis pace was six 
miles an hour, and before my journey was at an end, | learnt to put down 
the same rate of travel as in the highest degree rapid and satisfactory. 

So we trotted along the Barrackpore Road against a pretty ‘~- 
stream of men, cattle, and carriages setting in towards Calcutta. e 
also passed a few stragglers outward-bound ;—some making for the can- 
tonments, others with torage elephants so laden with leafy boughs that 
they looked like sublime Jacks in the Green. A third horse brought us 
to the banks of the Hooghly, which we crossed upon a clumsy ferry- 
boat. That was a work of time. The first four or five rivers which inter- 
sect the path of the Grand Trunk Road have not yet been bridged. 

My journey was made at the beginning of the rainy season, and my 
clothes were on the roof of the Dawk, duly protected in a couple of pitar- 
rahs, A pitarrah is a deep, square, tin box, commonly painted green, 
with a pyramidal lid, from which rain runs off instantly ; and standing 
like a haystack on a wooden frame, with wooden legs. No conscientious 
artist will make a pitarrah of any other than the shape and pattern sanc- 
tioned by long custom. The tin box is jacketed in yellow wax cloth. 
Changes of clothes, to suit all changes of weather, I had ready within the 
Dawk, with a variety of hats and caps varying between a Fez night-cap 
or a wide-awake, and the best beaver which was to be worn on state oo- 
casions when | got to Delhi. There were also Delhi boots, old road shoes, 
and Dawk slippers. There were within my dominions, books, pens, ink. 
sketch books, a note book, sardines, biscuits, brandy, ginger-bread buts, 
tea, sugar, water bottles, lozenges, lucifers, pistols (presented by a ner- 
vous friend), a may a lamp, a knife, a hammer, a riding-whip, and a 
bag of coin forming a help yet more likely to make the mare to go. 

ver the Hooghly, and for several stages on. We crossed the creek of 
the Muggra i? means of a ricketty wooden bridge, a disgrace to the Go- 
vernment. My attention was particularly called to it by the fact that I 
paid there a toll of one rupee, the only toll upon the line.* 

I had expected rain according to the season, though the day was glo- 
rious ; and, having spent some time in the fortification of my ark, looked 
forward as anxiously to the first downpour, as a young mariner who has 
read up his law of storms looks for a trial of his skill in predicting from 
the barometer the first hurricane. The storm came just as I had put the 
finishing touch to my pre tions. The carriage was too much warped 
vy the sun to be entirely water-tight ; but | pressed down the front 

ndow with my feet, holding the side ports with my hands, and by such 
exertions weathered the storm nobly, 

We travelled night and day ; the cushioned floor of the Dawk formed a 
very good bed, I could sleep well, subject of course to the interrap- 
tion incident to a periodical clamour caused by the starting of a horse. 
The horses were throughout the line bad, and the contractors, I suspect, 
too often, dishonest. There were frequent difficulties raised over the get- 
ting of a horse at all; ina stable that contained three, two might be sick, 

one weary from over-work. There was no rest for the weary; he 
must in that case walk his stage. The best horses were in bad condition, 
To persuade an animal to start was often the work of five or six men aid- 
ing the whip of the driver on the box, some beating the poor beast, one 
pulling at his head, one perhaps at his leg, another pushing at a wheel, 
and all pouring out benediction and malediction, persuasion, entreaty and 
command with vast volubility. He was their child, their son, their bro- 
ther, their good uncle, their esteemed brother-in-law. He was a gentle- 
man : he was a pig, a prince: he was a something unutterably bad, and 
so were all his ancestors for several generations, and relations ever so 
many degrees removed. Would his highness be pleased to budge? When 
he did move, it was sometimes to run away. On such occasions we could 
— & stage at the rate of ten miles an hour. Sometimes he walked 
his distance, but he rarely stopped, unless he thoroughly broke down upon 
the road. Bad as the horses are, they are perhaps as good as can be fur- 
nished for the money ; better cattle would be very costly on so long a 
line, and perhaps good horses would be used up quite as soon as the sorry 
animals now furnished. As it is, we are justified in regarding this kind 
of travel on the Grand Trunk Road as wonderful for India ; the rate being 
a trifle over a hundred miles a day (of twenty-four hours,) and the cost 
not great—about threepence halfpenny a mile. There are also good rest 
houses, or Dawk Bungalows, provided at not unfrequent intervals. 

At midnight, after my first day of journeying, | was pacing under the 
moon before an inhospitable door at Burdwan, waiting until some sleep- 
bewildered agent had regained activity enough to read and to write en- 
tries in the bokhara or waybill. He kept me at his door for an hour ; and, 
afterwards, I always knew where there was an agent of the Transit Com- 
pany by the detention to which I was subjected. These gentlemen were 
a kind of road bogies ; I felt their malign influence, but never saw them. 

Again in the same night I awoke suddenly, and found all still and | 
quiet. ‘Coachman,’ I cried, “what is the matter now! Why are we 
not moving?” Noanswer. Nocoachman. No sound even of the horse. 

ed one side-door and looked out. I peceived only darkness, drizzle, 
a wide gleam of water. I looked out on the other side: darkness, 
drizzle, and a wider gleam of water. Coachman and syce (groom) gone ; 
horse gone ; traveller left to wake up in the middle of a flood, swamp, 
lake, river, I knew not what. After a time, however, I heard voices and 
the splash of an + page horse. Coachman and syce had been far 
away to get him from a distant stable, and perhaps to have a nap and 
pipe at the same time. 

— in that night I awoke. We seemed to be grinding our way very 
slowly through sand and shingle, in the bed of a shallow river, under a 
dark tunnel that hung close over our heads. There was much noise and | 
shouting. When I was thoroughly aroused by it, I found that we were 
working. with the aid of coolies, over a piece of newly repaired road. | 
The sand and shingle I found to be Aund&ur, or the concrete used for me- 
dalling. The tunnel was the darkness of the night under a leaden sky. 











} 





«He Atvion. 


At sunrise we were still working along, by the aid of coolies, at the rate 
of a mile and a balf an hour, over the newly repaired road. wes 
At the end of the first twenty-four bours I had advanced ninety miles 
upon my journey ; and, happening then to arrive near a Dawk bungalow, 
or, as it is called officially, a staging bungalow, I considered that 1 had 
leisure to put in gpd refresh. These bungalows are built by government 
for the accommodation, at fixed rates, of the higher grades of travellers. 
One of them generally contains t»o separate suites of apartments, a dining, | 





still, the bullock waggons of a wealthy Hindoo family on the way to the 
holy city of Benares. I admired the magnificent oxen, and the thick peo- 
pling of the waggons, the pretty children peeping at the f 
through loopholes, aud from under screens. As for the fine old 
their father, he did not appear to be well pleased at my manifest admire. 
tion of his little ones. Fatherly pride gave place to his dread of “ the 
evil eye.” 

By “his time I had begun to observe a change in the costume and man- 


sitting and bedroom, and a dressing and bath room ;—the last being the | ners of the people, so great, that I considered myself to be already vir- 


most essential. The furniture is not more than a bed, a table, two or | 


tually in the Northwest Provinces. In place of the dirty whitey-brown 


three chairs, and the bathing-room apparatus. There is an establishment | rags of the low country, there were coloured garments gracefully adjust- 


of servants, a khansuman or steward, a bearer, cook and sweeper. 


| ed ; the women had no longer a subdued look, and were comely, although 


On driving up to the door of, the building, I was met in due form by | very black indeed. Reflection upon such matters, and upon any matter, 
the steward ; who, with a respectful introductory salaam, desired to know | was soon made impossible; for we arrived at a certain stretch of road 
what he should prepare for my refreshment. I had often heard jokes on | that had been under repair since its first formation. It was at first too 
the subject of Dawk bungalow refreshment, respecting, especially, the as-| low, and suffered flooding, so it is now being raised bodily for many 
surances of the steward that he has anything and everything, and his final | miles. Little of that road was fairly to be considered practicable ; and, 


roduction of a tough hen eaten twenty minutes after her last cluck. 

hose jokes refer perhaps to a past time. The stewards of to-day profess 
only to have fowl, and are surprized if any other article is mentioned. 
The question “ What shall I prepare?” means simply, “ How shall I pre- 
pare it? Shall the bird of the bungalow be roasted, boiled, grilled, stew- 
ed or curried ?”” I changed the mode of cooking at each resting place, 
and had no sameness to complain of. 

While Mrs. Partlet was in preparation, and a kettle of water getting its 
steam up for a cup of tea to succeed, I could secure to myself the morning 
comfort of a shave, a bath, and a complete change of clothes. I did not 
stop at that, or any, bungalow ten minutes longer than was necessary for 
my reasonable comfort ; and having paid the stipulated rupee (half a dol- 
lar) for a day’s hire for the apartment, and another for the refreshment 
and backsheesh or gratuity, signed the bungalow book before noon, noting 
in the column for remarks, “ Everything satisfactory,” and went on. 

Our progress was much as before. The road all the way, except where 
its wounds were being healed with a plaster of kunkur, wasin a sound 
condition, the worst of it being the Barrackpore road, just outside Calcutta. 
We had an event with a horse that was brought to the door to excite my 

ity, and I did pity it; but, as there was no other, it was harnessed ; and, 

ing harnessed, ran away with us and came to the end of its stage in an 
incredibly short time. 

At about the hundred and third milestone I saw rising ground ahead. 
As I had resided for sixteen years on flats, it was the first undulating 
country I had seen during that time ; and, perhaps partly for that reason, 
as we ascended the ridge of Khairasole, the scenery reminded me of moor- 
land prospects in the north country at home. In descending the ridge on 
the other side, I was moved almost to tears by the English look of the 
Dermoodah valley, with a river winding into the remote distance, and the 
smoky chimneys of the coal-mines that completed the resemblance to those 
unforgotten scenes familiar to my youth. Mountains presently began to 
loom on the horizon till they crowded on my sight. By heart bounded in 
their presence. 

I found that the beggars, which abound along the whole road, scorned 
some of the pice which would pass current at Calcutta ; and that a teles- 
cope was good, not only to bring far objects near, but also to remove near 
objects to a distance. [f the crowd of beggars became troublesome I lev- 
elled my telescope with a bang, and away they all scampered, apparently 
considering it to be some near relation to a loaded cannon. 

In the middle of a fine night we reached the river Barackur, and crossed 
it after much hallooing, by the help of a ferry-boat and coolies. Then on, 
in a drizzly morning over a wild moorland. Then through more cheerful 
country, while I hung over wy map and gazed at the clear sky ahead for 
a first sight of the majestic and sacred mountain Parisnauth. We came 
upon it in a disappointing way; but, after we had passed it for a long 
time, it remained the grandest feature of the scene behind our backs, with 
clouds at its summit and fine grey crags projecting here and there out of 
the forest of green trees which reaches to its very top. At one station, 
soon after passing Parisnauth, there were two horses so obviously unfit for 
service, that the next stage was npeyy without a horse, by help of nine 
coolies. I should have said eight and a boy; but, among coolies, boys 
are the best men always. These rattled us on merrily through the twi- 
light, achieving seven miles of hilly country in an hour and twenty-seven 
minutes, Threepence halfpenny per man, and man’s pay to the boy, sent 
them home shouting and singing with the fullest satisfaction. 

After three days of this life I had fallen into the travelling habit, and 
adopted my carriage as a home. On awaking early in the morning I 
threw open the doors and windows of my little room, and sat in the door- 
way with my feet upon the step, enjoying the fresh air. Then I took a 
light breakfast of biscuit and water, made my room tidy for the day ; and, 
at about nine or ten o’clock, halted at a Dawk bungalow for more com- 
plete refreshment of the inner and the outer man, after the manner already 
detailed. Then on I went again, amusing myself with small things; re- 
cording the rate of progress in my note-book by help of my watch and the 
milestones, looking about me, jumping out to help on a weak or lazy horse, 
and doing anything but read. I had plenty of books with me, but could 
not fix my miud on their contents, When evening came, I sat in the 
doorway again, or stood on the step, till the night chill drove me into my 
lair ; then I put on a flannel coat, eayes upon biscuit and weak brandy 
and water, and went easily to sleep. When stoppages, or other night dis- 
turbances aroused me, I looked at the time by the help of a lucifer match, 
inquired of the coachman as to place, and resumed my slumbers 

n the fourth day of the journey I again crossed the Barackur, on that 
occasion by a handsome stone bridge of nine arches. Towards evening 
we crossed a still larger bridge of, i think, sixteen grand arches crossin 
the Leelajan. These were, indeed, noble bits of road-making, though I 
should say that a detachment of three arches over a side stream had 
broken down not many days previous to our arrival at it. The event of 
the fourth day’s travel was the ride through the Dunwah Pass. At the 
previous stage a smart-looking Mussulman—the horse-contractor I su 
pose—civilly announced his intention of accompanying me to Dunwah, 
and found accommodation for himself behind. The road was much the 
same as usual, and there was no particular sign of mountain, until pre- 
sently I found that we were A down hill by a winding road most 
rapidly. My Mussulman friend ran alongside, holding on by the front of 
the carriage. Down we went at an increasing rate, up a small slope and 
then down again, precipitous descent on either hand, and a thick rocky 
jungle at the bottom. The Mussulman looked back at me once or twice ; 
and, seeing that I did not flinch, we shot down without any interruption, 
till we found our way into a picturesque ravine, from which a short ascent 
led to the open plain beyond. We had, for some stages, been rising im- 
perceptibly to the edge of a mountain ridge upon a sort of table land, and 
had thus descended to the plains again, leaving a highly respectable 
range of hills, suddenly discovered, at our backs. 

At twilight we crossed the sandy bed of the Booregha, one of the river 
arms that forms the island of Sherghatty, at which I proposed to rest. 
The coolies who helped us across, having completed that business, re- 

uested to be paid off, as they had nothing to do with the other river. 
They were, however, so well pleased with what I gave them, that they 
agreed by acclamation to run me across the island and over the stream 
on the other side, the Moorhur. In the town on the island I stopped at 
the bungalow, and sent home tidings through the post office. When we 
had crossed the Moorhur I paid off the coolies again, and dismissed them 
with asalaam. “No,” they cried; “you will want us yet.” I was to 
have anew coachman at that stage of my journey—the fourth driver 
sinve I bad left Caleutta—but coachman and horse were nowhere to be 
seen. The coachman’s horn was on the vehicle, and the coolies, finding 
it, began to perform bugle calls, which really did fetch in the missing 
cavalry. It proved a sorry horse ; and being harnessed to the shafts, lay 
down and determined that it would not rise again. We did, indeed, find 
the help of the coolies useful. 





The great event of the road next day was a meeting with an English 
dog, upen its travels like myself, and evidently glad to look upon a face 
that was not black. He at once came up to me, and offered me the nose 
of friendship, in return for which I tickled his ears with familiar English 
words, and his palate with some biscuits. His companion, who looked 
like a Pariah, stood stolidly by, and I threw biscuit to him also, which he 
had not expected, and ate ravenously without any sign of thanks. Two 
or three miles farther on, after fording a shallow river, I met an old Cal- 
cutta friend on his way back to the metropolis, and exchanged with him 
some information useful on the road. Next morning we reached the river 
Soane, where there is not a bridge, and found it full from bank to bank. 
While waiting for a ferry, I was accosted by something better than an 
English dog—a countryman there stationed as surveyor of the roads. 
We were at once friends; I received his hospitality, and acknowledged 
my sense of it by a present of some books that I had not read. He was a 
great reader, but I left him print enough to last him for a month. 

We spent two hours in the crossing of the Soane. Had the water been 
low, we should have been three times as long, because we should have 
been dragged over by a team of bullocks who would have sunk ocea- 
sionally in the sands. I had time to sketch the romantic fortress Rhotas- 
ghur during the passage. Then on we went, passing the huge fantastic 


mausoleum of Shere Shah, and passing what I thought more interesting | 






some parts of it that were too stiff for the strongest travelling machine, 
obliged us to tarn out into the fields and to drive across country as best 
we could, all our efforts beiag furthered, and made successful, by the con- 
stant help of coolies. 

This trouble surmounted, we rattled along over the handsome stone 
bridge spanning the Karumnassa. We were really at last in the Nortb- 
West Provinces. After a time we reached the banks of the Ganges, op 
site Benares. There again we had a weary ferrying, poling up» pulling 
up, and running down the stream before we could get proper ; 
but a better opportunity of examining carefully the fantastic tecture 
of the temples which crowned the city on its river front, could not have 
been afforded in another way. At Benares I ended that day, and began 
the next in charge of a kind friend, who showed me all the lions, and 
much wondered at the faculty for dropping suddenly asleep engendered 
by a course of Dawk travelling. 

On again through the finest country I had yet seen, sloping in long un- 
dulations to the Ganges. Our pace at one stage now attained fourteen 
miles an hour. At midnight I was again crossing the Ganges to reach 
Allahabad, whose fort rose black and rugged in the distance. The boat- 
men, as they rowed, set up achant, in which I detected notice of a coming 
storm, and of the backsheesh they would all deserve for bringing me safe- 
ly through it. The storm came suddenly upon us ; we crossed safely, not 
without some risk, and backsheesh followed. At Allahabad an agent 
kept us waiting in the rain; I fretted myself to sleep, and awoke next 
morning fourteen miles nearer my journey’s end. In the evening I 
reached Futtehpore, where there were friends ready to cheer the traveller 
with a boisterous welcome. Greatly refreshed both in flesh and spirit, 
and most lavishly provisioned, I set off again after a day’s delay, and 
early the next morning at Cawnpore I for the first time saw an agent. 
He, being an old Calcutta acquaintance, gave me a cup of tea and ten 
minutes of cheerful talk. That helped me on again. The horses too had 
latterly improved, though there were still some who required the com- 
bined powers of cajolery and cudgelry to set them going. 

The next day troubled us with heavy rains and roads under repair, 
We frequently stuck fast in the moist kunkur, when the syce and coach- 
man impressed all passers by into the service necessary for our extrica- 
tion. 1 was sorry to find that the poor people whom I paid for such ser- 
vices, generally seemed astonished at my liberality—or honesty ; I gave 
never more than what was just. The traffic all the way from Allahabad 
had been immense. The road was in some places almost blocked up with 
trains of waggons, strings of camels, carriages, and cattle of all kinds. 

As the day ended the roads improved, and I turned in that evening for 
the last time at a stage-bungalow. I was only fifty miles from Delhi. In 
the night I was conscious of a sharp turn in the road, and of crossing a 
very long suspension bridge, which I endeavored drowsily to examine b 
the light of Py no match. It was that of the Hindum. At five o’cloc 
next morning I was afoot with my best hat on, and my carriage jolting by 
my side, upon the bridge of boats over the Jumna. We were making our 
triumphal entry into Delhi. Not reckoning the stoppages at Benares and 
Futtehpore, we had traversed the nine hundred miles in about eight days 
and a half; excellent work for India and the rains. The rains, however, 
had, luckily for me, been less troublesome than usual. 

Although “the Company ” have bad possession of British India for cen- 
turies, the Grand Trunk Road, of which I have here attempted to give an 
idea, is no more than about fifteen years old; Dawk travelling, however, 
is a thing of yesterday. The vehicle has been brought into existence by 
the ingenuity of the competing transit companies, and is, in its way, now 
almost perfect. Ifit were water-tight, I think it would be absolutely per- 
fect. The road, which is really second in importance to the vehicle, is 
equal to the best Maeadamised roads in England, barring some very bad 
bits here and there, and the extensive repairs always going on in sundry 
places, always performed with the utmost deliberation. There is a want 
of bridges too, that will in time be remedied. Five streams have to be 
ferried or forded between the Hooghly and the Soane. to say nothing of 
the passage by ferry of those two very formidable rivers ; and of the Gan- 
ges in two places—at Benares and Allahabad. I think that the road, 
when it is good, is of better quality in Bengal than in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, either because the material is harder, the shape more convex, or 
the traffic less. The whole line extends, I should observe, to Peshawur, 
but of the upper part I know nothing from experience, and am told that 
it is not yet worthy of praise. ° . 

—_————_ 


A LION FROM THE CAUCASUS. 


Our blasée society has been awakened from its trance by a visit from a 
real Tcherksee officer, fresh from the camp of the Prophet Schamyl. He 
has arrived hither, it is said, on a mission of importance to the Govern- 
ments of England and France, with offers of aid in an expedition, whereby, 
in accordance with certain combinations, the allied armies might render 
the Russians powerless in the Black Sea. All our fair lovers of the mar- 
vellous are of course on the alert, and the young Tcherksee is handed from 
one to the other, bespoke and fought for as never lion was before. His 
history is romantic in the highest degree, and has become the subject of 
our daily talk. He was carrled off while yet a child by a band of roving 
Cossacks, and taken to their camp as a valuable prize. The chief of the 
band despatched him soon after to headquarters with the usual Coseack 
account of the “ enemy’s army routed,” “ city in flames,” &c., &c., which 
always figure so well for foreign perusal in Russian despatches. The boy 
was considered a living proof of the victory over the mountaineers, rare 
enough to be presented to the Emperor, and he was forthwith despatched 
to St. Petersburg along with the aforesaid gratifying history of valiant 
achievement. The Emperor took especial notice of the child, and had him 
placed with confidential recommendations in one of bis own military in- 
stitutions, to be brought up under his especial care. The youth grew up 
quick and intelligent, full of the fire and genius of his race. He was not 
slow in as that he possessed the advantage of a free spirit, where- 
with to hold dominion over the slaves by whom te was surrounded. He 
applied himself most diligently to study, and soon surpassed his fellow- 
students, leaving college with the highest honours ever conferred upon a 
scholar, and a lieutenancy in the corps of troops forming at the time for 
an expedition under General Namikeff against the independent tribes of 
the Caucasus. 

Here he distinguished himself so greatly by his exploits against the 
Ubiekes, that he rose to the rank of Captain, and was not only decorated 
with double epaulettes of gold upon his shoulders, but with a shiny gold 
cross upon his bosom. He was thought by all to have forgotten his native 
| land—he says indeed, that he had thought so likewise—he had been loaded 
| with honours and with gifts from “ the Father”—he had been instructed 
| in all the arts of polished life, and thought himself incapacitated for ever 
from following the rude life of the mountain, when the column to which 
he belonged was ordered forward to penetrate into the Tcherksee country, 
in order to dislodge the hordes of warlike marauders who had taken re- 
fuge in the gorges of the mountains. The young officer galloped at first 
gaily forward to the attack, but as he advanced deeper into the defiles he 
remembered so well—he became less ardent in his desire to advance. The 
memory of his childhood came over him—whole centuries of civilisation 
lay between him and the day when he was borne away captive by the Cos- 
sacks, and yet one moment sufficed to forget it all. 1t was when the troop 
under his command had reached the banks of the Terek and a halt was 
ordered till the following day. The sight of the stream, nay the very 
| odour of its waters, which carry the scent of the bulrush flower for many 
miles—at once overpowered the effect of all the education and honours 
which had been lavished upon him with such generous hand. Forgetting 
his position and A ape mer) He spite of association and of military dis- 
cipline—he suddenly turned his horse towards the stream, and gallopping 
with the speed of the whirlwind toward its banks, plunged with a wild 
hurrah into its waters, and flinging to the winds the long years of patience 
and labour past and gone, the future glory, fortune, and distinction he 
held within his grasp, swam to the opposite shore before his astonished 
comrades could utter one word or make one effort todetainhim. During 
the night a packet was laid at the threseold of the commander’s tent. It 














contained the gold epaulettes and jewelled cross of the young Tcherksee 
—who returned them to the Emperor with a letter so nobly written, so 











touchingly expressed, telling with such eloquence all the perplexity of a 
sincere and- upright soul when placed thus face to face with the uncon- 
querable instincts of nature, that the Emperor is said to have shed tears 
of tenderness and pity on perusing it. Prince Malka is still young, and 
possesses to a high degree the noble attributes of the race to which he be- 
longs. His knowledge of European life and the various languages of the 
Continent adapt bim admirably for the task he bas undertaken. His stay 
at Paris will not be prolonged, and he will immediately afterwards repair 
to London, where he will deubtless re-appear in the part of lion, wherein 
he has made so successful a début here.— Paris Letter, Jan. 12. 
RAILWAY FRIGHTS 
Communicated for the “ Albion.” 

The Great Western Railway of Upper Canada—tbat important link in 
the great chain of travel between the Atlantic and the Far West—is now 
a well known fact—an institution landed by every body who has had any 
experience of its convenience and comfort ; and the opening of which was 
regarded by us Canadians and our cousins of the United States, at and 
near its termini and every where following its line, as an event of no| 
small importance. The grand dinner given at Detroit on the occasion bas 
given occupation to scores of pens; but the incidents attending the open- 
ing have been passed over without notice by the press—from what motive 
—considering the wea/th of the Company, may be judged by those who 
read this paper. I however am determined the public shall know the 
events which took place on the (anticipated) auspicious opening of this 
RaiMway. The day had been fixed—the 17th of the present month of | 
January ; and to mark so great an affair in the mind of Canada, invita- 
tions had been sent by the Mayor and Common Council of the city of De- 
troit to some five or six hundred of our people living between Windsor 
and the Falls of Niagara, to dine with them on that day. I happened 
abont this time to be in the town of London through which the railway 
passes ; and being fortunate enough to possess an invite to the great din- 
ner, I determined to wait there and take the train for Detroit as it came 
throagh on its way Westward. My anticipations about the excursion 
were of the most pleasing character, till I learned from a friend connected 
with the Company that a serious disturbance had taken place among 
the labourers about four miles west of London, on a part of the railway 
known as “ Sifton’s Cut” ; and although « guard was placed there and every 
precaution taken, it was feared some dangerous opposition to the passing 
of the train would be offered by the * navvies,”--who were enraged because 
there was no more work for them todo. Late at night on the 16th the 
road was declared complete ; the last rail had beencut and made by lamp 
light on the western Division ; and the well known engineer of that Divi- 
sion had come on to London, on the first locomotive from the West. There 
was still however cause for alarm existing at “ Sifton’s Cut,” and my un- 
easiness regarding it was most painful ; it became more so, as every one 
perceived that in the delight caused by the completion of the road for the 
morrow’s opening, the danger at “ Sifton’s Cut” seemed forgotten. I was 
however determined to go—was ashamed to say I would not; a man 
whose bravery had been tried (as every body knew mine had) by carrying 
a musket in the late “ unnatural rebellion” —or“ unfortunate occurrences” 
—(whichever phrase the reader likes)--for goodness knows how long 
without opportunity of “ lettirg it off’’—could not be daunted by the 
threats of a few discontented labourers, and so go I would. A Hamilton 
friend joined me on the evening of the 16th: he was to go to the great 
celebration, and had come on thus early to enjoy a good night’s rest, as 
the train was to leave Hamilton before sunrise the next morning. We 
sat uplate—and tho’ our potations were far within the limits of what 
teetotallers call ‘‘ moderate drinking,” as I went to bed I found most of 
my forebodings of evil dispelled--short-sighted mortal that I was! 

We had to be at the station very early the next morning, and it seemed 
that I was scarcely asleep before the summons came to get up. The 
morning was dark, misty, and very cold: and the drive to the station a 
dream of sleepiness and discomfort and uneasiness, Arrived there how- 
ever, all was animation. There were two locomotives—the ‘“ London” 
and the * Samson,” decorated with our old Flag, and the Stars and 
Stripes, and two trains of carriages—thousands of happy faces--the Pre- 
sident and two or three Directors of the company with him looking pleased, 
and plucid as if a'l were right—and the Managing Director cool, and 
doing business with everybody—and withal avowing himself hungry—— 
thinking of breakfast ; and al! thisin the face of the danger that threat- 
ened destruction to so many human beings. 

I got into one of the carriages in the first train—something seemed to 
impel me there, tho’ I would have given worlds to stay behind: the thou- 
sands whom we left at the station cheered us: the thousand in the trains 
returned the cheer: the Rochester Band with us played gaily—and away 
we went. 

On leaving the Town, towards the West, the Railway crosses the East 
Branch of the Thames, and after traversing a beautiful valley for a mile 
or two, it crosses the main branch of the River: and then gradually 
ascends for a couple of miles till it goes through the high ground known 
as ‘ Sifton’s Cut,” which is some 80 or 90 feet deep. 

As we rushed over the second bridge, and up the ascent towards this 
cutting, my uneasiness became uncontrollable. I vainiy endeavoured to 
convince the gentlemen in authority who had come on from Hamilton, of 
the danger—of the prudence even of the smal! delay that would follow 
from our going slowly and stopping as we entered the Cut, to find if 
there were really any thing to apprehend. All was useless—and my at- 
tempts were met with a cold smile or a sneer of indifference, by those 
who should have known better and who had to answer to the public for 
the consequences. 

We rushed onwards at a fearful pace. Unable to controul myself I 
wrenched up a window, and turning my face towards the cutting which 
we were now entering, I beheld enough to justify my worst fears. Within 
a quarter of a mile of us on either side of the precipice above stood hun- 
dreds of the labourers: close to them, immediately over where we must 
pass, were enormous bolders, ready to be launched at us: and a heavy 
piece of timber was suspended over the road ready to be dropped for our 
destruction. I felt that if I could instantly get any one in authority, but 
to glance at what I saw, we might yet be saved ; but alas! my tongue re- 
fused its office and my whole person seemed paralyzed: every one near 
me was busy in conversation with his neighbour, and I was utterly un- 
heeded. I turned my eyes again towards the fearful danger threatening 
us—no guard was to be seen—they had evidently been beaten off, and the 
labourers were in full possession. I felt sick and dizzy—women came to 
the edge of the bank and threw stones at us which made strange knock- 
ings on the roofs of the cars—but still on we sped at the same fearful 
pace ; and nothing but the horrid shriek of the steam whistle told of the 
presence of the Driver—as if he expected so to frighten men in the posi- 
tion of our assailants, 

On—on, we went, till a thick hoarse voice shouted—“ Time to get 
up Sir!’’-and I found all this was but a dream, and that the sooner 
I was dressed and breakfasted for the start the better. These opera- 
tions soon cleared ny head. I went in the first train: found that 
the row among the “ navvies”’ in the Cut was all moonshine : had a glori- 
ous “ time :” we were most royally greeted and treated by our Republi- 
can hosts in Detroit: dined there with 2000 people: and came back 
grateful for kindnesses and delighted with the excursion, which I would 
tell you more about, dear reader, if I did not think you were “riled” at 
what I have already written. 

Railwayville, January 1854. 





DR. BOWRING ON CHINA. 


On the morning of the 14th ult., Dr. Bowring attended a meeting of 
members of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and of the Commer- 
cial Association, and which was also attended by the mercantile and man- 
ufacturing community generally, in the Mayor’s Parlour, Town-hall, to 
address them on the sabject of the decimal coinage (in which the two 
Chambers are much interested) and on our commercial relations with 
China. Mr. B. Nicholls, the Mayor, presided, and among the gentlemen 
rae Mr. Kershaw, M.P., Mr. J. Heywood, M.P., and Mr. G. Had- 

eid, Es 

Dr. Bowring, who was received with considerable applause, said,—Mr. 
Mayor, and gentlemen, I feel very grateful to you that. before taking my 
departure on a mission the orl of which I strongly feel, and have 
felt the more strongly when I looked upon the immense mercantile and 
manufacturing interests which are associated with that mission,—I fee} 
thankful to you, Sir, and to the gentlemen who surround me, for the op- 
portunity you have given me, ere leaving my native land, or referring to 
that vast field occupied by one-third of the whole human family, emplay- 
ing beneficially between £30,000,000 and £40,000,000 of British capital, 
giving to the revenues of Great Britain and India one-eighth of their gross 
ee amounting to more than £10,000,000 sterling annually, taking | 
rom us millions of pieces the produce of the neighbourhood that surrounds 
us; taking from British India a value exceeding £3,000,000 aterling of 
rew ma ls, — a value of more than £3,000,000 sterling of raw 
silk, and re oo Loge f to an extent which I venture to say has exceed- 

the most sanguine aaticipations of those who look to the opening of 


| that great quantity could be obtained, that prices were kept at a mode- 
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times. (Applause.) For many gentlemen engaged as I through my life 
have been in attempts to emancipate commerce from its trammels, and to 
obtain for the industry and capital and intelligence and perseverance of 
our countrymen a fall development in the widest and greatest fields, it 
will be an interesting thing to look at China and to see what the opera- 
tions of Free Trade have been in our relations with that huge empire, 
the hugest which has ever been subjected to the authority of an individual 
man. 

I recollect well the time when the East India Company, representing 
the most powerful monopoly which has ever been constituted, declared by 


their advocotes, both in and out of Parliament, that the removal of that | 


monopoly, and the destruction of that privilege of which they were the 


| bolders, would tend to the total destruction of the China trade. At that 
| time the export of tea from China was about 33,000,0001b., and it was re- 


presented that it was only through the influence of that hugejbody that 


rate rate, and that the quality was secured for the English consumers. 
Now, gentlemen, that monopoly, great, gigantic, and powerful as it was, 
was overthrown by the greater power of public opinion, and by the ener- 
getic demands of inte}ligent commercial men. When I left China, she was 
not only able to export 33,000,000Ib. of tea, but 100,000,0001b, in the year 
1852 (hear, hear), and not only has the price not been raised, but it hae 
been considerably lowered to the British consumer, and, so far from there 
having been any deterioration of quality, I venture to say that no better 
teas have ever come into the markets of the world than those which have 
been produced under this diminution of price and this augmentation of 
demand. (Hear, bear.) In returning to that country, which we on! 
touch upon at five isolated points, I look upon it that I am charged wit 
the mission, as far as I am able, of opening that country, which is as yet 
unopened, to the future demands of the merchants and manufactures of 
this country. There are some very remarkable circumstances connected 
with the character of China. We touch five of its ports ; but it is a sin- 
gular fact that there is no great population on the seaboard of China—that 
there is no populous city that is not far removed from its coasts. Oanton 
is a considerable distance inland ; the importance of Amoy depends upon 
its adjacency to a city which I have visited called Chang-chow, with a po- 
pulation of 300,000 to 400,000 persons. As we have more and more ac 
cess to these great seats of production and commerce our trade has gone 
on increasing. The third port is that of Foochow, a city which has pro- 
bably 600,000 inbabitants, and is also a considerable distance from the 
coast, which I look upon as a port likely to be one of future great impor- 
tance. Ningpo is the next, and it was probably not very eagaciously cho- 
sen, inasmuch as a port which is near to it, Shanghai, and which has be- 
come one of our most important positions in China, has far greater facili- 
ties of communication with the great cities of Foochow and Nankin than 
Ningpo possesses, and the trade of Shanghai may be considered not to have 
taken away or destroyed, as is sometimes represented, the south trade of 
Canton, but as, in fact, adding to the trade we enjoyed in China when 
Canton was our only port of access. My object will be, in order to give 
to commerce the advantages which it is entitled to claim, to reach those 
great seats of population, and I am nappy to say, having lately bad an 
opportunity of intercourse, not only with the Emperor of the French, but 
with his Minister, and also with the American Commission, who has lately 
been nominated by the United States to represent the great interests of 
America, second only to those of England,—I am glad to say that, in re- 
ference to our futurity in China, I have every reason to believe that those 
Governments will be willing to unite with us in kind and cordial oo-ope- 
ration. (Hear, hear.) 

The learned Doctor then proceeded to observe, that the Mayor had re- 
ferred to a subject which had excited some interest, and which was making 
its way to publicity and public attention—the decimal system. That 
system had existed in China from time immemorial. There was no period 
known in which the ounce of silver, called the “integer,” in China, was 
not there divided into a thousand parts. The fact was that nature, or 
rather the God of nature, bad sent them all forth into the world with 
decimal instincts. (Hear, hear.) The ten fingers that all had 
taught even the radest savages from-10-to-10 progression, which was in 
fact, the great instrument of accomplishing those wonderful results which 


China as one of the most remarkable and interesting events of modern | 
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fore, produced. Tea was drunk in China by 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 of 
people as many as three or four times a-day, and there was not a cottage 
at which you could call where it could not be supplied. They did not 
use itas we did; they did not fire up the black tea to the blackness of 
ours, and they did not paint the green tea to the extent we required 
(laughter)—but it was nevertheless an article of universal request. He 
had no fear that China woald be able to supply any amount of tea we 
might require; and, as to silks, he would only call attention to the pro- 
| gress in exportation which was already taking place in that article, Its 
valae was more fully recognized, he believed, every day, and, strange to 
| say, this country bad almost a movopoly of its importation. When he 
was in France the other day this was mentioned to him, and be belie- 
ved the reason was the singular trait in the French character which 
s0 soon discouraged them. He had been fasked bow it wae there 
was not a single French merchant at Canton. They bad sent orders to 
Shanghai for silks, but those orders bad not been preceded by the arrange 
mente which the English merchants had made to secure a supply. He was 
of opinion, however, that they would have French merchants there ere long, 
and thought we could hardly expect to retain the whole trade of that im- 
portant branch of Chinese exports. He admitted that great mists and 
doubts, and darkness, overhung the fature of the Chinese empire, but, at 
the same time, he believed that our own relations with that country would 
yet assume a more |mportant and beneficial character. (Applaute.) 
The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 


Kuiperial Parliantent. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament was opened on the 3ist ultimo. 

The crowd was much ta than usnal on the route to the House, 
and the Queen was greatly cheered, but Prince Albert was occasionally 
hissed. The Turkish Minister and several Turks in the crowd were cor- 
dially cheered. 

The House was unusually full of splendid costames, but no members of 
the American delegation were present, the Master of the Ceremonies bav- 
ing sent notice that all the dip omatic corps must appear in full costume. 

The following is the Queen's speech : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Iam always happy to meet you in Parliament, and on the present oc- 
— it is with peculiar satisfaction that! recur to your assistance and 

v 





“ The hopes which I expressed at the close of the last session. that a 
speedy settlement would be effected of the differences existing between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte, have not been realized ; and [ regret to 
say that a state of warfare hasensued. I have continued to actin cordial 
operation with the Emperor of the French, and my endeavours, in con- 
junction with my allies, to preserve and restore peace between the con- 
tending parties, although hitherto unsnecessful, have been unremitting. 
I will not fail to persevere in these endeavours; but, as the continuance 
of the war may deeply affect the interest of this country and of Burope, 
I think it requisite to make further augmentation of my nava! and mili- 
tary forces, with the view of supporting my representatives, and of more 
effectually contributing to the restoration of peace. 

“ I have desired that the papers explanatory of the negotiations which 
_— taken place upon this subject shall be communicated to you without 

elay. 
“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 
“ The estimates of the year will be laid before you, and I trust that you 
will fad their consistency with the exigencies of the public service at 
this juncture. They have been framed with due regard to economy. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen. 
In the year just terminated the blessing of an abundant barvest has not 
been vouchsafed’to us by the dispensation of Providence. The price of 
provisions bas been enhanced, and the privations of the poor lucreased, but 
their patience has been exemplary, and the care of the Legislature, evinced 
by a reduction of the taxes affecting the necessaries of life, bas greatly 
tended to preserve the spirit of contentment, 

“T have the satisfaction of announcing that the commerce of the coun- 





astronomy had reached. After alluding to the old “tally” system of 
keeping the accounts in the public Exchequer of this country, and stating 
that the Bank of England had found it necessary to decimalize the weights 
and the standard of gold, accepting no contract from a broker anless it 
was made in a decimal form, Dr. Bowring observed, that the only eee 
which a decimal system would effect in our currency would be as regards 
the copper coinage ; it would leave the gold and silver untouched. He 


recognizing a point of —— which was consecrated by the earliest 
records of this country. He came to the conclusion that the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were most sound and judicious, and that to leave 
the pound sterling untouched, and only operate upon the copper currency 
was the true, intelligible, commercial, and philosophical system. He 
proposed that the pound should be divided in @ thousand parts, and, as far 
as regarded names, that the names given should represent the value. He 
would be very glad to suggest the substitution of the “ mill” for farthing, 
and to see the word “ cent’? taken for 10 of these mills, and the word 
“dime” for 100—that word, revived by the Americans, being in reality 
one of our oldest Saxon words. Its only effect upon the well-being of the 
people would be that, instead of 48 fartbiogs for every shilling, they would 
get 50, and instead of 24 for every 6d. they would have 25; taking the 
value of the copper coin in circulation at £750,000, the question at issue 
being a question of value between 960 and 1,000 farthings, the loss on the 
whole of the copper coinage throughout the united kingdom would only 
be £30,000, while the gain in facilities to education and calculation would 
be incalculable. He therefore ventured to ask from that great community 
its assistance in accomplishing an object, the progress of which he would 
from that farthest region in which he would be placed look on with great 
interest, and respecting which the Chancellor of the Exchequer said to 
him only the day before yesterday, “Prepare public opinion, and you 
shall have the decimal system.”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Bazley, president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, moved a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Bowring for attending the meeting.—-Mr. A. Turner, 
president of the Commercial Association, seconded the motion, and refer- 
red to a memorial presented last spring to Government for the adoption 
of a decimal system of coinage, as evincing the interest taken by Man- 
chester in that question—Mr. T. Boothman said, the Chamber of Commerce 
had also memorialized the Government so early as 1851 on the question.— 

Mr. G. Hadfield, M. P., spoke in complimentary terms of the services 
Dr. Bowring had rendered to this community, and the motion was carried 
with much applause. 

Dr. Bowring, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said, he believed the 
empire to which he had referred (that of China) was destined to fulfil a 
great mission, by the emigration which was now going on thence through 
all the eastern nations. Such was the population of China that there w 
scarcely a footof it but was cultivated. Sach was the over-population, in 
fact, that notwithstanding the most violent interdicts against emigration, 
its surplus streams were overflowing the countries of the East. In the 
island of Java he found 25,000; in the islands of the Indian Archipelago 
he believed there were not less than 70,000 Chinese; while in San Fran- 
cisco there had been settled 25,000 more ; and great numbers were emi- 
grating to Australia and the islands of Polynesia, or wherever there was 
a field of labour open to them. It appeared to be a law of Providence 
that the superior races of mankind should supplent the inferior, and they 
saw in the progress of time the inhabitants of the Wert India islands swept 
away, and that the Anglo-Saxon population was invading and removing 
(be would not say destroying) the Red Indian tribes of America. So the 
Chinese race was setting aside the Malay in the same way that they (the 
Malays) had set aside the Dyaka. He — also to have referred to the 
great and growing importance of the opening in Western America, and to 
the great changes ae place in Aastralia and India, which bad opened 
a trade with India equal to that between Great Britain and China. All 
these subjects afforded topics for reflection and for encopragement. He 
might state that when he first reached China many ships came there from 
this country which were an op jum to the name of England. Such 
was the character of the craft thiscountry that when, two years ago, 
the Americans introduced their magnificent clippers, they could obtain 
no more than two guineas, while the Americans obtained seven guinea 
freights, to load tea for England. At that time the tlemen present 
knew what were the apprehensions of merchants as to the resulte of Free 
Trade, if it were allowed to touch its last stronghold of monopoly—the 
shipping interest. (Laaghter.) It was introduced into shipping, however, 
and, as ali were aware, there was no ijaterest which had been so benefitted 
(Cheers.) And when he left China the ships built in England under this 
syrt@® were some of the finest that ever glided over the great waters, and 
the treights which they were able ic command were equal to the average 
of those given to the oe ee America. (Cheers.) Some alarm 
had been expressed, he was . if we opened the tea trade more fully, 
lest there should be an insufficient supply. but he could assure them there 
was no fear of ttat. The quantity used bere was but as a drop in a backet 





to what the Chinese themselves used, and to what was necessarily, there- 


would take the pound sterling as the integer, as he felt the advantage of | P°OP 


try is still prosperous ; that trade, both export and import, bas been large- 
v on the increase, and that the revenue of the t year has been more 
than adequate to the demands of the public services. | recommend to your 
consideration a bill which I bave ordered to be framed, for opening the 
coasting trade of the United Kingdom to the ships of all friendly nations; 
and I look forward with satisfaction to the removal of the last legis- 
a restriction of the use of foreign shipping for the benefit of my 
e. 

“ Communications have been addressed by my command to the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge in reference to the improvements which it 
may be desirable to effect in those institutions. These communications 
will be laid before you, and measures be proposed for your consideration 
with a view of giving effect to such improvements. 

“ The establishments requisite for the conduct of the Civic eervice, and 
arrangements bearing on its condition have recently been under review, 
and I shall direct a plan to be laid before you which will have for ite ob- 
ject to improve the system of admission, and thereby increase the efficien- 
cy of the service. 

“ Recent measures of legal reform have proved highly beneficial, and 
the success which has attended them will encourage you to proceed with 
further amendments. Bills will be submitted to you for transmitting from 
ecclesiastical to civil oe, ee of testamentary and matrimonial 
causes, and for giving inc efficiency to the superior courts of com- 
mon law. The laws relating to the relief of the poor, have of late under- 
gone mach salutary amendment, but there is one branch to which I ear- 
nestly direct attention. The law of settlement impedes the freedom of 
labour, and if this restraint can with safety be relaxed, workmen may be 
enabled to increase the fruits of their industry, and the interests of capital 
and of labour be more familiarly united. 

“ Measures will be submitted to you for the amendment of the law rela- 
ting to the representation of the Commons in Parliament. Recent expe- 
rience has shown that it is necessary to take more effectual precautions 
against the evils of bribery and corrupt practices at elections. It will aleo 
be your duty to consider whether more complete effect may not be given to 
the principles of former acts whereby reforms were made in the represen- 
tation of the people in Parliament. 

“In recommending this subject to your consideration, my desire Is to 
remove every cause of just complaint, to increase the —— confidence 
in the Legislature, and give additional stability to settled institutions of 
the State. I submit to your wisdom the consideration of these important 
subjects, and I pray God to prosper your counsels and to guide your de- 
cisions.” 

A debate ensued on the subject of the policy of the Government, during 
the progress of the Eastern difficulty. arious members of the Govern- 
ment defended their course ; but the debate elicited nothing, except that 
all now awaited a reply from St. Petersburg. 


——_—>_——_—_ 
A SAILOR’S MARCH ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


The following particulars of a Surveying Excursion, undertaken by 
Commander Prevost, of H. M. S. Virago, have been communicated to the 
Editor of the Panama Herald. The general outline of the result has 
already appeared in our columns; bat the details will be found fall of 
joterest. The reader is requested not to confound this excursion with 
the joint Expedition set on foot by the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States, which is now on its ground of survey : 

Cuarioana, Tovra Riven, Dartenx, Jan. 9, 1854, 


Sin: I beg to tranrmit to you an account of the late Darien Expedition, 
made to survey « route from the Savana River, on this side, to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, conducted by J.C. Prevost, Exq., Commander of H. B. M.’s 
steamship Virago, by order of the Commander-in-chief of the British 
squadroo in the Pacific. 

The Virago arrived here on the 17th December, 1853, passing through 
the Channel of Boca Chica, a bold and uninterrupted passage, and an- 
chored in the mouth of the Savana River, in five fathoms of water, On 
| the evening of the same day, Commander Prevost arrived at this village 
in his gig, accompanied by Mr. William Kennisb, Civil En , of New 
York, (who also assisted in piloting the steamer gh the Gulf of San 
Miguel to her anchorage.) and immediately made the loca! sutborities 
acquainted with his mission, and applied to Mr. Honach to supply him 
with natives to act as ee Ng as &c., and an Indian in . 
which were prompt! ned. 

On the afternoon or the 19th, Commander Prevost, accompanied by Mr. 
Kennish, Lewis J. Moore, and Wm. E. Gordon, Lieutenants ; George H. 
inskip, Master; Wm. Ross, Assistant and myself; four seamen, 
and four marine artillery men, the Indian interpreter, and seven natives, 
(being the party who the expedition,) and reserved 
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Savane River, and that eame evening arrived at “ Fuerte del Principe,’ 
a place about tweaty miles distant from the steamer, where they 

the night, and early next morning ascended about two iniles farther up to 
&@ place a little above the small river called La Villa, which was about as 
far as the boats coald go; there a permanent rancho was made to serve 
as a dépot for the boats, provisions, stores, &c., which were left in charge 
of the reserved force. 

On the 20th, at about 2 o’clock P. M., the surveying party commenced 
their overland journey in a N. N. E. direction, Mr. Kennish, " order of 
the commander, taking the lead, compass in hand, checked by Mr. Inekip, 
the master, with bis compass in the rear, each officer and man carrying 
his portion of provisions and necessaries, marking and clearing the road 
after the pioneers with axes, cutlasses, Ac., the commander being fore- 
most with bis axe marking the trees, aud Lieutenants Moore and Gordon 
and one seaman measuring the road with a tape-line as they went along. 
In this manner we travelled all day through a dense forest, being scarcely 
able to see twenty yards ahead at any time, and at sundown made a ran- | 
cho, which we called No. 2, (the dépét at the river being No, 1,) where | 
we encamped for the night. 

Thus we travelled without any particular interruption for ten days, 
over a fine, fertile, well watered, and nearly level plain, not having 

ed at any time over fifty feet above the level of the sea, each day 
marking the number of the ranchos where we slept on large trees. 

On the 30th, about noon, we arrived at a large river, flowing E., 100) 
yards wide, not marked on any map in our possession. The distance 
from rancho No. 1, on the Savana River, to this place, is 22 miles. As 
we were a good deal surprised by our arrival at this river, the existence 
of which was so unexpected by us, (particularly at this part of our route,) 
the commander be!d a consultation, when it was decided that we should 
remain there, (No. 10,) for the night, and send Mr. Gordon and Mr. In- 
skip, with one native and the Indian interpreter, along the banks of the 
river, with a view of falling in with the Indians, whom we sup could 
not be far distant, from the existence of several plantain fields on the 
river side, their orders being to obtain, if possible, the name of the river, 
and our distance from the Atlantic. They took with them provisions for 
themselves, and presents of money, trinkets, beads, &c., for the Indians. 

On the following morning, Jan. 1, 1854, the Commander and Mr. Ken- 
nish, with five men, forded the river, and proceeded in the direction 
of their course over a broken country for the distance of three miles, 
when they came to anotheg river, nearly equal in size to the one the left, 
flowing through the mountains in nearly the same direction. These 
mountains were of a sugar loaf shape, and on the summit of one, which 
they estimated at about 700 feet high, by ascending a tree, they obtained 
a Sree of the Atlantic ocean through one of the gorges of the Cor- 
dilleras, apparently about six or seven miles distant, in a N. E. direction. 
The party SS pease of the Indians returned about 2 o’clock, without hav- 
ing been able to discover them or obtain any intelligence, and soon after 
the Commander, Mr. Kennish, and their party returned also, with the in- 
telligence of the discovery of the Atlantic. 

Oar provisions being now very short (2d January) another consultation 
was held as to whether it would be better to return at once to the boats, 
or proceed further with the exploration. It was then decided that some 
should return to the boats; that four of the seamen should remain at 
rancho No. 10 in charge of the provisions, arms, ammunition, &c., left 
there ; and that the commander, Mr. Kennish, the officers and the remain- 
der of the party, should proceed on for two days more, with the view of 
reaching the Atlantic, each taking a small portion of biscuit, tea, and 
sugar, &c., for his own consumption, The commander ordered the seamen 
to draw lots to decide which of them should go on with the party and 
which should remain at the rancho in charge of the provisions, &c., when 
it fell to the lots of Thomas Hyde and Wm. Perkins, royal-marines, and 
Henry Windsor and Henry Robins, seamen, to remain. 

Here 1 ceased to be an eye-witness of this energetic and spirited expe- 
dition, as on account of the scarcity of provisions, I had to return to the 
boats with the others, where we arrived in two days, tavelling through a 
tolerably good and well defined road of 22 miles, in which I could have 
rode a mule the whole way. What I have further to state has been com- 
municated to me by several of the party on their return to the village, 
and can be fully relied on. 

The advancing party proceeded on their way on the 2d of January, at 
about 8 o'clock PA leaving the four seamen in the rancho, and soon ar- 
rived at the second river discovered by the commander and Mr. Kennish 
the day before, which was traced by the whole party for more than a mile 
and a half, walking in the water, the river being low. On the banks of 
this river they discovered two Indian huts, apparently lately inhabited, 
and also heard some chopping in the woods, which ceased on their ap- 
proach and was heard no more. Here the river deviated from their course, 
and they then ascended a mountain of considerable height, at the bottom 
of which they arrived at another river of considerable magnitude, flow- 
ing north, which was the first river they encountered flowing in that direc- 
tion, and consequently concluded that it emptied into the Atlantic. They 
made rancho No. 11, and here rested for the night. 

On the 3d of January, they proceeded on their course until they arriv- 
ed at a high bluff, where they obtained a clear view of the S.W. as far as 
the eye could reach over the ground they had come, and also to the N.E., 
where a deep gap appeared to be in the Cordilleras, through which they 
ooncluded the river they had passed flowed, but they could not obtain a 
sight of the Atlantic, the gap being shut up by a high mountain before 
them on the right. Descending this bluff in search of the river they had 








sased, with the object of following it to its mouth through the gap in the 
ordilleras, which appeared to them to be at the distance of from three to 
four miles, they fell in with another river, flowing N.E., but could not 


milky river they were in search of; here they made rancho No, 12 and 
res 


the rest behind to prepare a rancho for their return. 


than a canoe was required to take them into the ocean. Their provision 


being now reduced to a few buiscuits and about two lbs of pork, to bring 
the fifieen men back to rancho No 10, they slept that night at No. 11, and 
On arriving there they found no 
traces of the four men they had left, and the rancho ransacked and robbed 
of all that it had contained—namely, officers’ clothes, provisions, arms, am- 
muaition and other valuables, by which they were convinced that some 
thiag serious had happened; they consequently pushed on with all the 
energy in their power on their retreat towards the boats, with twenty two 
miles of road before them, and only a few biscuits for their maintenance. 

Between ranchos No, 9 and 8. in a short turn of the road, to their horror 
and dismay they suddenly came upon three of their missing men lying 
dead in the road—they bad been shot, stabbed, and had their throats cut, 
and were very much swelled ; the surgeon considered that they had been 


started early in the morning to No, 10. 


dead more than 48 hours; they had loads on their backs, which were un 


touched ; the fourth man’s load was also found untouched close by the 
dead bodies, but no trace of the man could be found, neither could they 
find any muskets nor cutlasses which they ought to have had. It was ev- 
ident that the men had been surprised by the Indians at No. 10, that they 
had hastily loaded themselves with what they could carry, and bad fled 
for the botas, but had been waylaid, or perhaps overtaken and shot 


from the bush, and the fourth possibly taken prisoner. It being eviden 


that the whole party were exposed to the same fate at any instant, they 
therefore decided on retracing as fast as they could in open file towards 


the boats and proceeded uatil twelve o'clock that night, when they arriv 
el at No. 5, w 
balance of the party all safe 
so mach stood in need of. 


Thus they crossed the Isthmus in 18 hours, with only a few pieces of 
biscuit and a little ram, picked up in their hasty retreat at No. 8 The 
whole expedition with the exception of the unfortunate deceased. arrived 
safe on board the steamer Virago, lying at the mouth of the Savana River 


at 4 A. M., on Jan 7. 

The same day at 2. P. M., the Virago sailed to 
ing paety threagh Booa Chica, piloted by her own officers. 

I have seen Mr. Kennish since his return from the Savana River 
whilst on his way up the Choco coast for farther explorations, 


from sea to sea in tour different parts wi 

years, and thinks this is the best route that has yet been discovered. 
From what I have seea and learned in this expedition, 
that although we bad Dr. Cullens and Mr. Gisborne’s re 
along with us, 
viate entirely from our experience, so that we had tode 
our own judgment in the course followed, &c. ; 
wise, as Mr. 





On the morning of the 4th they retraced their steps to where they saw 
the first river flowing to the N., which they supposed to be the Calidonia ; 
here all the officers, with the exception of the assistant surgeon, proposed 
to trace the river, taking with them one native and three seamen, leaving 
They traced this 
river for about two miles over a magnificent water fall of most romantic 
appearance, until they concluded that the river certainly fell into the At- 
lantic, and thereby considered their task accomplished, as nothing more 


~ they took a short repose, and again started at daybreak 
and arrived safely at the boats about ten o'clock, where they found the 
, and obtained from them the refreshments they 


join her squadron, pass- 


' apparently | 
in good health and spirits, but he forbears giving his opinion are the | 


practicability of making a canal here—but so far as I could | it is fa- | 
vourable ; he has pomem. | paiiiinsee 


I may remark 


a ports and maps 
they were of very little service, as we found them to de-| 


’ | time was spent in the rivers &c., whereas to make any kind of a correct | existence until, on its completion, I thought it my duty to ask 


February 18 








bis is- 
survey it is necessary to go over and measure the ground, which can only | sion for publication, when his Lordship at once begged that it might be 


be done very slowly and with much labour, as on account of the density | suppressed. 


of the forest it is impossible to see 20 yards ahead, even from the highest 
trees that can be climbed, or to walk along without cutting aroad. Except | 
from the bluff before mentioned our party could see nothing satisfactory | 
to guide them on their course even from the highest trees. I am perfectly | 
satisfied that this is the first party that has crossed the Isthmus of Darien. | 
They have left behind a good and well-defined path, which is open to any | 
future exploration. I am happy toinform you that during our expedition 
not an hour’s sickness was experienced by any of our party, but on the | 
contrary, we enjoyed the best of health. Great praise is due to Comman- | 
der Prevost for his energy and perseverance, and indeed to all the party, | 
officers and men, for their cheerfulness and good feeling, and the fortitude | 
they displayed in overcoming the many inconveniences and difficulties | 
they experienced.—I remain, Sir, yours truly. Rosert Newson. 
The Panama Herald adds the subjoined information. 


Letters have been received in town by the Ohio, from Dr. Cullen, from 
Jamaica. The expedition was to start on the 14th inst. (January) in H. 
B. M’s ship Espiegie. Twenty discharged soldiers from Jamaica were to 
accompany it. The steamer Devastation was to follow in a few days, 
and the French war steamer Acheron was daily expected. The various 
members of the surveying corps met with the greatest attention from the 
rovernor, Sir H. Barkley ; the late Governor, S r Charles Grey, and from 
Admiral Sir G. Seymour. 

We further learn that information has been received at Aspinwall, that 
the Indians on the Atlantic side were making hostile demonstrations, and 
were determined to oppose the attempt to enter their territory. Owing to 
this feeling on the part of the Indians, Mr. Cowan, the British Vice Con- 
sul at Aspinwall, was unable to procure a boat to take the news of the 
attack on the Virago’s party to port Escoces, 


a 


nombre 
A YACHT RACE AT THE ANTIPODES. 


A most agreeable aquatic excursion of the beautiful American schooner 
Pride of the Sea, commanded by Captain Hodges, was enjoyed on Satur- 
day last, by a large party of ladies and gentlemen from Melbourne and 
its neighbourhood. The anchor was weighed about 10 o’clock A.M., but 
the breeze being too light to enable Captain Hodges to sail his vesse! 
through the dense mass of shipping that crowds the harbour immediately 
off Sandridge, the services of the Maitland steamer, which had brought 
the excursionists from Melbourne, were called into requisition to tow the 
schooner into an open space. The Pride of the Sea, was met at that 
int, by the beautiful English yacht Lelia, formerly the property of our 
fallow colonist, Thomas Hodges, Esq., late M.P., for Kent, but purchased 
recently by the government for the use of the Survey department. It was 
evident from the movements of the Lelia, that she intended to try her 
sailing powers against the schooner ; but Captain Hodges, ‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent,” although steering his own beautiful craft, paid so much 
attention to his guests, that he did not make the most of her in beating to 
windward. In addition to the disadvantages that arose from the “‘ man at 
the wheel” thus making himself agreeable to the ladies, the trim of the 
schooner was 80 injuriously altered by the weight of a hundred people on 
the after part of her deck, that she would not keep what sailors call a 
“weather helm.”’ The result was that at 4 o’clock, P. M. the Lelia was 
about, a quarter of a mile in advance of her rival. The wind, which 
was southerly, was very light during the whole day, otherwise it was be- 
lieved by some experienced people on board the schooner, that the Le/ia 
would have had no chance with her. On the run back the Le/ia was left 
a long way astern. The party consisted of thirty three ladies and about 
seventy gentlemen. The Lieutenant Governor, the American Consul, the 
Auditor and Surveyor-Generals, several members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Commander of H. M. 8. E/ectra, and the Harbour Master, were 
among the number. 
The scene was much enlivened by the performances of an excellent 
band, which the gayer portion of those on board were not slow to avail 
themselves of, for waltz, polka and quadrille, followed each other in quick 
succession during the whole day. A most sumptuous luncheon was pro- 
vided and served up in a very tastefully decorated cabin, and nothing was 
wanting that genuine hospitalit pe a to contribute to the plea- 
sure and comfort of all on board. Complimentary toasts to Britain, Ame- 
rica and Victoria, were cordially given and responded to. The American 
Consul was peculiarly happy in his remarks ; and the sentiments of hearty 
goodwill towards the “old country” which he expressed and the cordial 
hope he entertained that the existing friendly relations between the two 
greatest nations on the face of the earth should never be disturbed, elicited 
the warmest plaudits of approval from the numerous representatives of 
England and America by whom he was surrounded. After passing a 
highly merited encmoium on the beauty and excellence of his fair country- 
women who had accompanied their husbands to Victoria, the Consul 
strongly advised the young American merchants in this colony to take 
unto themselves wives from the daughters of this golden land ; and since 
his years and experience naturally add weight to his counsels, we may 
presume that ere long some of his countrymen will be following his advice. 
Ata quarter past six o’clock the Pride of the Sea returned to her 
anchorage ; and thus was brought to a close an excursion which will long 
be remembered with peculiar satisfaction by those who enjoyed the grace- 
ful hospitality and polite attention of Captain Hodges and his numerous 
American friends, The Pride of the Sea is one of the finest crafts that 
ever graced the waters of Port Philip. She was built by Mr. Steers, of 
New York, the builder of the celebrated yatch America, and measures 
240 tons. In the Lelia the Pride of the Sea had an opponent that was 
not deemed unworthy of being entered in the great sailing match in which 
the America triumphed.—Melbourne Argus,.Vov. 14. 
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PRINCE ALBERT—THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET. 

In connection with the charges brought against Prince Albert, for al- 
leged interference with the business of the Foreign-office, frequent allu- 
sions have been made to a certain pamphlet, which was said to contain the 
most undeniable evidence of his Royal Highness’s guilt. Mr. William 
Coningham, of Brighton, in a letter to a morning paper, which has taken 
the lead in filling the public mind with all kinds of ramours on the sub- 
ject, described the pamphlet as containing ‘‘ documentary evidence of the 
Prince’s unconstitutional interference in the foreign affairs of Great Bri- 
tain ; and the statements contained in the celebrated letter signed M.P., 
are based upon it, or upon other equally incontrovertible data.” The 
—— was further said to have been written at the request of Lord 

*almerston, who had furnished the materials on which it was founded. 
As this appeared to involve Lord Palmerston in the matter, a semi-offi- 
cial statement on the subject appeared in the Morning Post of Monday, 
(the 23rd ult.) giving the following explanation of his Lordship’s connec- 
tion with the affair :— 

“ We believe the simple truth to have been that, shortly after Lord Pal- 
merston’s removal from office.in December, 1851, there were shown to him, 
while at his seat in Hampshire, the proof-sheets of a pamphlet written 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Tae Avruor or “Patmerstoy, Waar Has He Downe *” 
London, Jan. 23. 


PRINCE ALBERT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MORNING ADVERTISER.” 

Sir: My attention has been called this day to a paragraph in the 
Morning Advertiser, of the 14th inst., which states :—* That if these no- 
blemen (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Lord Westmoreland) were called 
on to state what had passed in writing between an illustrious personage 
and themselves, relative to the Eastern question, and to produce the cor- 
respondence, we have no doubt that disclosures would be made which 
would startle the people of England from their propriety.” 

I lose no time in informing you that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the supposition therein contained. I have not bad any communi- 
cation, directly or indirectly, with the “ illustrious personage” alluded 
to since I firstcame to Vienna. I never received a letter from the Prince 
containing one word upon politics, public men, or public affairs. The 
only letters with which his Royal Highness have honoured me have rela- 
ted to matters of art and benevolence. : 

I feel satisfied that you will take an early opportunity of giving pub- 
licity to this contradiction of the report circulated in your paper. 

Your obedient servant, WESTMORELAND. 
Vienna, January 22, 1854. 





INTO SEBASTOPOL, AND OUT AGAIN. 
The following narrative of a very opportane reconnoitre is going the 
round of the press. 


The British steam frigate Retribution, when sent to Sebastopol with 
the notification to Prince Menschikoff of the entrance of the fleet into the 
Black Sea, arrived before break of day off the entrance of that port, and 
the fog being very thick, she was in the very centre of the port before she 
was discovered from any of the batteries. On the fog clearing away all 
the forts fired guns with blank catridges, in order to stop her advancing 
further. Having arrived as far as he wished, the captain (Drummond) 
immediately came to an anchor. The Retribution was very soon after 
boarded by a Russian officer, who told the commander of the frigate that 
he had entered further than was allowed, and signified to him that he must 
return. Captain Drummond replied that he had come on a special mis- 
sion, to deliver some dispatches to the superior authorities. The Russian 
officer said that he could not even listen to that explanation until the ves- 
sel had quitted the interior of the port, and had retired beyond the reach 
of cannon, and that the captain must immediately give orders to get un- 
der way, or the regulations would compel the forts to sink him. Captain 
Drummond said that he should be very sorry to infringe in any way on 
the established regulations, and gave orders to get under way. 

This was, however, a work of time, for the anchor held so fast that it 
was very difficult to start it. When at last under way, the Retribution, 
going at a slow rate, ran along the whole of the fortifications, and again 
came to anchor at the spot which had been pointed out to her captain. 
When there, a Russian officer came on board to inform himself of the ob- 
ject of the arrival of the vessel, and said that the Admiral and the Go- 
vernor both were absent, but that there would be plenty of time for them 
to be informed of his arrival before the English frigate had performed her 
quarantine, This Captain Drummond refused to accede to, saying that 
his mission was confined to delivering his dispatches, which he did in ex- 
change for a receipt, and soon after left to rejoin the combined fleets at 
Sinope. 

This is the first time that a foreign vessel of war has been able to enter 
the port of Sebastopol, and there is every reason to believe that the 
English officers not only carefully examined all the fortifications of the 
place, but also took a plan of them There were only five or six line-of- 
battle ships in the port, most of them disarmed ; it is therefore certain that 
the Russian fleet is not there; it is said that the bulk of it is anchored at 
Theodosia, on the eastern coast of the Crimea. 

At Sebastopol there are four ranges of fortifications. The first three 
mount 120 guns each, and the other 400. 

The sequel is not to be overlooked. 
steamer. 


The Russian Vice Commander of Sebastopol has been cashiered for 
not preventing the English frigate Retribution from entering that port. 


—_——-~.> ——. 


VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Str—As one of thousands scattered over the British empire, who are 
able and willing to prove that English chivalry is not dead, but has slept 
only while unneeded, I venture to address you on the subject of the for- 
mation of a corps of volunteer irregular cavalry. 

That there is room in our military arrangements for such a force as I 
shall presently suggest, no man in the service who, asa sportsman, knows 
exactly of what mep and horses are capable, willdeny. They know that 
artillery gunners may be too heavy for any borses during severe and pro- 
tracted work ; and they know that we have no cavalry that could har- 
rass or observe an enemy as the Cossack or the Scinde horseman can ; 
though, once on the ground, and for a pitehed battle, our cavalry and ar- 
tillery are unequalled. 

I know the objections usually urged against such a force, but I think 
they are answered in the following suggestions :—I propose that the Horre 
Guards should form a board of intelligent, experienced, and influential 
military men, and empower them to enroll the names of volunteers who 
are willing to serve anywhere, and to provide their own uniforms, arms, 
and horses (being allowed the regulation price only for the latter,) as 
well as whatever else they might need beyond the commissariat allow- 
ances made to the privates of ordinary regiments ; that from the names 
sent in, 1,000 be selected to form a regiment, and that this 1,000 form 
themselves into something very like a club, appointing a committee to 
manage their affairs, their dress, equipments, &c., choosing their ‘own offi- 
cers( with the exception of the colonel, majors, and adjutant,whom the Horse 
Guards should appoint,) and pledging their honour to obey them when 
chosen. My suggestions are made with a view to (which I hope may be 
averted) the occurrence of war; but, if sent to work, of course a dépéot 
should be left at home. It is time enough to speak of promotion and 
other details which I now omit. 

The practicability of my scheme is apparent, when it is considered that 
the whole material is at hand, and would comprise the flower of the best 
men and horses in the world. Of its popularity there can scarcely be a 
doubt, as it would cost the country but little, and would afford a fitting 
opportunity for the display of the perfection of our social system, whereby 
a redundancy of chivalry, energy, wealth, and talent is provided for, and 
at once applicable to emergency. It would read a healthy lesson, too, to 


It comes to hand by the last 











with friendly intentions towards him, and containing the writer’s views 
on the subject of his Lordship’s recent removal from office ; and be was 
told that the pamphlet was to be published in London the next morning. | 
We believe that he immediately, and without communication with any 
other person, expressed a-wish that the pamphlet should not be pub- | 
lished, as he was desirous that the matters to which it related should | 
stand over for discussion and explanation when Parliament met; and the 
pamphlet, accordingly, was not published. So far, Mr. Coninghbam has 
been rightly informed ; but he has been entirely misinformed as to the 
supposed communication of documents by Lord Palmerston to a baronet, 
and by the baronet to the writer of the pamphlet. No such documents 
were communicated ; for the most conclusive of reasons, namely, that none 
such existed.” 


The whole of the pamphlet entitled “ Lord Palmerston, What has He 


t 





Done *”’ has been published in the Times, prefaced by the following letter 
from the author. So far from containing documentary evidence in proof 
of the charges, it consists entirely—or, at least, mainly—of an elaborate 
attack upon Lord John Russell, for having tarned out Lord Palmerston 
to make room for Lord Granville, for the mere purpose o! pleasing foreign | 
Governments :—- 


| 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ TIMES.” 

Sir,-—-When Lord Palmerston suppressed the publication in 1852 of the 
accompanying pamphlet, it was because he desired that the vindication of 
his conduct should be heard in the House of Commons from his own lips, 
and not out of doors from the pen of any of his friends. The reason Vor | 
suppression no longer exists, and 1 must therefore beg you to be good 
enough, in justice to Lord Palmerston, and to his Royal al Prince | 
Albert, whose name has been most unwarrantably introduced in connexion 


| with the pamphlet, to give at once insertion to the entire document in your 
pead wholly upon | 
nor could this be other- 

was only nine days in the country, and much of that | 


columns. 
I am most desirous to say that the pamphlet was not written at the in- 





stigation of Lord Palmerston, and that his Lordship did not know of its | pouch-box would only be necessary. 


many of our own countrymen, who would see the sons of the luxurious 
capitalist and the gamekeeping gentry ready to convert their riches and 
their sports and pastimes into a means of saving the hearths and homes of 
the defenceless, and to devote the thews, sinews, and hardy constitutions 
acquired in the attractive toils of the sportsman to the honour of their 
country, or, if need be, the preservation of her agriculture, manufacture, 
and commerce. 

The utility and efficiency of such a force are readily conceivable in any 
country, for where no other troops could move with celerity, independent 
of roads of any kind, this could go from point to point as the crow flies, 
owing to the perfection of horses and riders, the latter being, ceteris 
paribus, far lighter than common men. Both, too (as any one who has 
hunted six days a-week or deer-stalked in the Highlands well knows), are 
inured to fatigue and privation. Again, in Europe they would have to 
fight with or against those whose languages, though unknown to the illit- 
erate, are familiar to most gentlemen, which would often be of essential 
service in various ways. In fact, as matériel, they would be wholly un- 
equalled, combining the excellence of the regular dragoon, the Scinde 


horseman, the mounted rifleman, the Cossack, the desert Arab, and the 


astute and dashing sportsman, with his ever-steady seat and deadly aim. 

There would be no difficulty in its organization. Of those who would 
volunteer many have already served in the army, most have had foot drill, 
understanding fencing and singlestick, and are au fait in the use of fire- 
arms, while some are the best riders and shots to be found, and all are in- 
telligent and would mean work. When enrolled, and the necessaries pro- 
vided, they could be attached to the depot at Maidstone, or to any of our 
cavalry regiments, for three months or so, when both men horses 
would be thoroughly “ made.” 

An inexpensive, serviceable, and picturesque uniform is easily devised. 
A little tasteful adornment of the usual hunting gear might suffice for 
harness and housings, and as to arms and accoutrements, Prien 
with latest improvements, a brace of revolvers, a sword, and a 
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The Emperors of Russia and France early know what a force of 
these materials we only could turn out. former would soon learn to 
fear, the latter to appreciate it.—I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 

Jan. 14. Pro Parra, 


—_—__ -s>- —— 


Riss or Tue Youne Evxatanp Scuoor.—The year 1844 is remarkable 
as that in which a new school of English politicians was fully formed. 
In the Tory party there was a considerable number of young noblemen, 
who never having been in office, and being blessed with imaginative 
minds and sanguine temperaments, were far from approving of the system 
of expedience which the Government was pursuing. Like the young pa- 
triots in the time of Walpole, their watchwords were—purity and princi- 

le. Mr. Disraeli persuaded them that there was some profound meaning 
in the word Toryism, and that he was the man who understood it. They 
were to be the savioursof the nation. They were to redeem the age from 
its latitadinarian character. The youthful energies of the country were 
to be appealed to, and England was in future to be governed by its youth. 
Mr. Disraeli taught his associates to regard Lord Bolingbroke as the fa- 
ther of Modern Toryism, and of course Mr. Disraeli was the acknowledged 
interpreter of Lord Bolingbroke’s doctrines, The young Whig patriots, of 
whom Pulteney was the leader against the Administration of Sir Robert 
Walpole, believed themselves peculiarly the champions of the cause for 
which Hampden and Sidney died. The young Tory patriets, who followed 
Mr. Disraeli in opposition to Sir Robert Peel, became eloquent about the 
cause for which Bolingbroke suffered.— Benjamin Disraeli, a Political Bi- 
ography. 

New Caeponia.—Movements or France iy THE Pactric.—The is- 
land, or rather group of islands of which New Caledonia is the central 
and most important one, lately to all appearance owned by Great Britain, 
has been, as our readers, know, seized by, or otherwise traded to, the Em- 
peror Bonaparte ; and his fleets are now in occupation. We are not pre- 
pared to say—in fact we are utterly ignorant of the conditions or acces- 
sories of this apparent aggression. But inasmuch as the objects of Franee 
on the Sandwich islands are well known, as there has been a distinct under- 
standing with Great Britain on that subject, and on the similar subject of 
Caba, based upon a jealousy of our growing trade and power, on both 
oceans, and as this Anglo-Frank alliance may further develop itself as 
well on the Pacific or the Gulf of Mexico as on the Black, Mediterranean, 
or Baltic eeas, we do not think that the following description of New Cale- 
donia will be deemed intrusive by our readers. Itis from the latest au- 
thority, and a British one at that ; its author beinga captain in the Eng- 
lish navy, John Elphenstone Erskine, in command of “her Majesty ship 
Havannah,.”’ The book from which we take it is entitled “ Journal of a 
cruise mg the islands of the western Pacific,” recently published by 
the notable John Murray of London. We direct attention to the impor- 
tant position of New Caledonia, and reserve further comment. * * * 

In will be seen that important questions must arise from this occupa- 
tion of an island as important in the Pacific as Cuba isin the Gulf, and 
as dangerous in the hands of hostile powers to our growing commerce. 
Further, we are not prepared tosay anything at present. 
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The smell of gunpowder that we mentioned, last week, as pervading the 
European atmosphere, has by no means passed away. Indeed, according 
to the accounts received by the Cunard steamer of the 4th inst. vi@ Hali- 
fax, nothing but the submission of the Czar to the requirements of the 
Western powers can now stave off a war. He must bid his troops forth 
with re-cross the Pruth, or the Allies will convert their armed mediator- 
ship into decided and energetic hostility. For, be it observed—as we 
predicted recently—the British and the French governments are prepared 
to pass from one extreme to another, and, having tolerated Russian inso- 
solence and aggression up to a point that has tried the temper of the two 
nations, they wil) press upon their enemy with a vigour and promptness, 
intended to make amends for their tardiness hitherto. But let us sum up 
the latest news, as we find it telegraped to our daily contemporaries of 
this city, premising that it contains more facts and fewer rumours than 
usual. 

Nor need we, for the moment, look further to the Eastward than Vienna, 
There bas been fighting on the Danube, and there may be, and we trust 
soon will be, what is delicately called a “collision” in the Black Sea, 
between the squadrons of Russia and of the Allies. At present however 
attention is concentrated on Cabinet resolves in the larger European capi- 
tals ; and we are most happy to record that a general League against 
despotic barbarism appears to be almost organized. The wavering of 
Austria and of Prussia is said to be at an end; with a proper regard to 
their own ulterior interests, they have turned a deaf ear to the cajoleries 
and threats of their subtle and haughty patron. If it be true, as reported, 
that Count Orloff, who was sent by the Czar on a special mission to Ber- 
lin and Vienna, has entirely failed in accomplishing the object in view, 
then Russia is indeed isolated. She must bend to the force of circum 
stances, or her chastisement will be the more summary. Preparations for 
this, under an impression that it will be required, occupy the public mind 
in London and in Paris. From both cities the Ambassadors of the Autocrat 
were at the last dates on the eve of departure, although his temporising 
policy is so much matter-of-course that no one will believe every avenue 
against a peaceful settlement to be closed on his part, until he publishes 
a declaration of war. At the same time, we repeat, it is not improbable, 
that the Allies will put some period to a delay so injurious to commerce ; 
in fact, that they have determined at once to compel him to evacuate the 
Principalities of the Danube, is one of the items before us. And, as we 
have already remarked, everything points that way. 

Nobody expects much from a Royal Speech, on occasion of opening a 
Parliamentary Session ; and the one delivered by our most Gracious Sov- 
ereign Lady, Queen Victoria, on Tuesday, the 3lst ult., treats grave 
events in the blandest of terms. It does not throw a particle of light en 
any points wherein we were in the dark, for even the proposed increase of 
the military and naval forces was foreseen. This augmentation, by the 
way, is set down asa levy of 11,000 men for the Army, and 13,000 sea- 
men. The latter are in great demand, for manning the many screw- 
steamers lately put in commission at the Dockyards, throughout which 
an unwonted activity prevails. The former will also be needed, since it 
is said that material aid to Turkey is to assume the shape of an expedi- 
tion, consisting of 80,000 French and 10,000 British troops. If naval ope- 
rations against Sebastapol and Cronstad¢ do not bring his Russian Majesty 
to reason, there must be some terrific campaigning along the Daoube. 
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The military resources at his command are enormous. In the meantime,| ford in e very unenviable 


Rear-Admiral Corry’s squadron bas been ordered from Lisbon to Spit- 
head ; nor is it unlikely that several vessels from the North American 
and West India Station, and also from the coast of Africa, will be de- 
tached to England, so as to have an overwhelming force in readiness for 
action in the Baltic, so soon as navigation therein is free.—This is all 
that we deem it necessary to say to-day, in reference to this crisis in the 
political affairs of Europe. 

As for domestic concerns, so far as the Royal Speech touches upon 
them, it is ouly requisite to call the readers’ attention to the document it- 
self. We can ouly add that, sketchy as it is, it betokens a stirring ses- 
sion. A programme, comprising Legal, University, Poor-Law, and Par- 
liamentary reforms, is sufficiently redolent of prolix debates for the great- 
est admirer of legislative eloquence. It will be seen that no amendment 
to the usual address in answer to the Queen's Speech is anticipated, or 
that the Opposition will not divide upon it. It ispresumed, although the 
Telegraph does not mention the fact, that the Ministerial echo of the 
Speech was moved by Lord Castlerosse, M.P. for Kerry, and son of the 
Earl of Kenmare, and seconded by Mr. Thomson Hankey, a Director of 
the Bank of England. This duty is generally divided by the Minister of 
the day, between a representative of the landed and aristocratic interest, 
and one who figures largely in the commercial world. 

And now a few words, and few they must be, respecting Prince Albert, 
who, it seems, for the first time since his intimate connection with the 
Sovereign and the People of Great Britain, has been subjected to some 
slight tokens of popular discontent. This must have been expected, not- 
withstanding that, whilst there still hangs a certain degree of doubt over 
the use made by the Prince of his natural and legitimate influence upon 
his Consort’s mind, several articles and documents have appeared in print 
directly exonerating him from sundry charges trumped up against him. 
We give place elsewhere to two of these triumphant refutations. One 
has reference to alleged correspondence with British ministers at foreign 
Courts, and consists of a most frank declaration on the subject from Lord 
Westmoreland, who had been mainly pointed at in various publications. 
We commend his Lordship’s manly letter to the reader’s notice. There is 
a time to speak, as there is a time to keep silence.—The other reprint to 
which we would allude is a simple story of a certain suppressed pamphlet, 
dating back from one of Lord Palmerston’s chronic touches of restiveness 
in office. Well do we recollect that, at the period in question, our lively 
Viscount was believed by the credulous to have proofs in hand of Prince 
Albert’s unconstitutional interference in affairs of State, and to have kept 
them back, under the influence of compassionate feelings !—So slink back 
into insignificance some of the busy defamers of eminence and worth. 
May the remainder be similarly thrust aside! We have faith in the effects 
of truth upon the public mind of our countrymen, If the firet gentleman 
of the realm has done wrong, the voice of the nation will reprove him. If 
the other mysterious charges against him be disproved, as those of turning 
Lord Palmerston out of office, and of intriguing with Austria by means 
of Lord Westmoreland, have been--why, then the Queen’s husband will 
be a more popular man than ever.—Discussions on the Prince’s_rights as 
a Privy Councillor, and on his manner of exercising them in comparison 
with that of other members of the Royal Family of England in analogous 
positions, have largely occupied the British press. But they are too long 
and too tedious for our purpose. Let it suffice to say that they confirm 
the impression produced by the two publications above-named. 

Topics of popular-interest, such as furnish themes for journalists, have 
been latterly very scarce in the British journals. They are engrossed by 
the serious question of war or peace, and present the contingencies of either 
in shapes innumerable and wearisome.—We should not however forget to 
comment upon the gratifying fact, that there is diminished fluctuation in 
the price of British securities on the London Stock Market, as thejprospect 
of war becomes more imminent. Men now look a war steadilyjin the face ; 
deem it essential to the national honour and security ; and will cheerful- 
ly undertake its burdens. There is a calm confidence in the result of any 
serious conflict. 

In glancing at the Turco-Russian question, two or three of the Contin- 
ental items have been already touched upon; but we are glad to notice 
continued indications that Louis Napoleon is sincere ia bis alliance with 
Great Britain. As a set-off against Count Orloft’s mission, he has deputed 
his cousin Prince Napoleon to visit the Courts of Belgium and Prussia, 
with the view of urging upon them the necessity of their union against 
Russia.—Great Britain is to bear half the cost of the proposed joint ex- 
pedition.—Hopes are entertained that Sweden and Denmark will join the 
League against the Northern despot, if he refuse to accede to their propo- 
sal of observing a strict neutrality. The popular feeling in each country 
is decidedly anti-Russian.—Revolutionary troubles are anticipated in 
Spain, and also in Northern Italy. It is the fear of these latter that is 
the strongest argument with Austria, in favour of siding with the Western 
powers. . 

At Washington there have been no occurrences during the week, in 
which British readers have any particular interest. A small event how- 
ever has occurred in the Court circle of London, which invites brief allu 
sion, coupled as it is with incidente elsewhere that bear upon the same 
tender point. Few readers can have forgotten that President Pierce’s 
régime was inaugurated by a programme of foreign policy, whereby the 
destinies of the Great Republic were to be worked out for the great gain 
of the civilized world, and wherein all old-fashioned adherence to forms 
and ceremonials was to be sternly and unmistakably rebuked. To this 
latter end, Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, indited a famous letter on 
the proprieties; of diplomatic costume. Presumed to be a letter of in- 
structions, it was copied far and wide. It was read with profound sym- 
pathy amongst Republicans of the old school who had never polished 




















themselves up by European travel, and fell like a bomb-shell amongst the 
young American Attachés to Legations abroad. So soon however | 
as the gentlemen most interested had found time to analyze this re-| 
markable emanation from the Department of State, it became obvious 

to the most liberal-minded amongst them that its contents were nothing | 
more than suggestions, which they were at liberty to follow or to neglect. | 
Hence ensued difference of opinion ; hence a variety of practical inter-| 
pretation. Mr. Soulé, we believe, led off at the Courtof Spain. But he, | 
being only a naturalised citizen, could not be expected to side definitely | 
with either party ; and so he compromised with the authorities at. 
Washington, with the gentle Isabella, and with what was due to his own 

appearance, by adopting a fancy-dress. The bulletin the leg of the Mar- | 
quis de Targot has for a time caused oblivion of Mr. Soulé’s velvet coat 
4 la Franklin ; but his skill in avoiding the horns of an official dilemma, | 
his taste in man-millinery, and the sensation that he created thereby— | 
these live in files of journals that chronicle the events of the day. And_ 
before we proceed further with our sketch of the undulating success that | 
has attended Mr. Marcy’s suggestions or instructions, we invite some of 
the acute foreign correspondents of the newspapers to ascertain whether 
it was chance or mutual agreement that produced these ups and downs 
ot Republicanism. Throw Mr. Soulé in with the Franklinites, and you | 
have them in equal numbers; three for Mr. Marcy and “citizen's 
dress,”’ three for fashion and court usages. At Berlin gold-lace pre- | 
vailed ; at the Hague plain broad-cloth. At the Tuileries there bas’ 
been confusion. Mr. Sandford, the Chargé d’Affaires, made his bow | 
to the Emperor, clad in plain attire; but the new Minister, Mr. Mason, | 
bas gone back to the habit of old times, thereby placing Mr. Sand- 
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position, and compelling him in short to 
resign his appointment. On the other hand, although Louis Napo- 
leon’s Chamberlain dictates to Mr. Mason, Queen Victoria’s Cham. 
berlain does not find Mr. Buchanan, who represents the U. 8S. at St 
_ James's, to be quite so tractable a personage. Mr. Buchanan claims the 
| privilege of appearing at the state ceremonial of the opening of Parlia- 
_ ment, in citizen's costume, and is consequently refused admittance to the 
| House of Lords.—If Mr. Maroy’s hints had been directions, all this ludi- 
| crous by-play would have been avoided. He will of course make them 
more definite, or revoke them. 
And whilst on,this subject of foreign appointments, we may mention 
that all the outories of the press against the President's choice of repre- 
| sentatives abroad have met with little or no response in the Senate. There 
| was indeed an effort made to reject Mr, O'Sullivan, the Chargé to Porta- 
| gal; but it was unsuccessful, although we still trust that the government 
at Lisbon will have the spirit to refuse to receive him. As for the rejec- 
tion of one of the small fry of politicians like Mr, Saunders, nominee to 
the unimportant Consulate of London, it is scarcely worth mention. His 


offence in the eyes of the august assemblage, that. approved of Messrs. 
| Soulé and O'Sullivan, must have been his correspondence from London, 


under his own name, with a daily journal of this city. 

A Committee of the House of Assembly has reported in favour of those 
munificent appropriations, in connection with the loss of the San Fran- 
cisco, which were noticed when they passed the Senate. Action however 
is delayed by the formalities attendant on a joint resolution of the two 
Houses. 

Ere we take leave of Washington, we cannot but commend to the read- 
er’s notice an editorial extract from the Union, which is sajd to be the 
official organ of the Administration, on the ground, we presume, that it is 
sometimes extremely and equally dificult to know what the one or the 
other is driving at. The case in point refers to the recent French occupa- 
tion of New Caledonia, criticised by the Union, as will be seen elsewhere, 
in a style that, to say the least of it, is ambiguous. All that we can 
gather from it is, that the Union is exceedingly jealous of every thing and 
every body, and has so thoroughly steeped its ideas in a decoction of 
Cuban origin, that it mixes up Cuba with every event that happens, and 
sees hostile powers lurking behind every national project. The brief 
article, to which we refer, is headed “ New Caledonia—Movements of 
France in the Pacific.” We confess that ite opening phrases led us to ex, 
pect a more serious dénowement than a mere geographical description, 
which, by the way, we omit. Let us trast that nothing ugly is lurking 
behind our uneasy contemporary’s intimation, that “further, we are not 
prepared to say anything at present.” 





The Canadian Parliament is nominally summoned for the 18th of March. 
When it does meet for the “ despatch of business,’’ it is understood that 
the Court House of Quebec will furnish temporary accommodation. 





If the reader has been at times balf as weary as we have been of the 
Eastern question, with its delays and prevarications, ite rumours and its 


absurdities, he will not object to accompany us for a few moments to our 


Antipodes, there to glance at one of those peaceful conflicts, wherein rep- 


resentatives of the two great maritime countries of the earth may be seen 


contending in honoarable rivalry. The occasion is described at length by 
the Melbourne Argus of the l4th of November, whose pleasant account 
is copied gelsewhere. To it we crave reference, our especial object 
being to note the unfair spirit in which it has been transferred to the 
columns of the V. Y. Herald. In that journal, a few days since, we found 
it thus headed in capital letters—‘ Exciting race between an American 
Schooner and an English Yacht; Triumph of the Former.” 

Not forgetful of a certain regatta at Cowes, and aware that our yacht- 
ing men are very slow at innovations and improvements, such a heading 
by no means astonished us, But we confess to some surprise on reading 
the extract from the Australian journal, and comparing it with the New 
York summary. There was literally no excitement, and no triumph. 
The Colonial editor most courteously docs all the honours to the stranger, 
who tas there, at once a stranger and the host of the day. Nay, he even 
carries his courteous tone so far, as to cover the partial defeat of the visit- 
or from the other side of the world, by a playful bint that bis hospitality 
had proved an impediment to his success. But not so with our commen- 
tator here, who ‘in his blind zeal to minister to individual or national 
vanity very coolly ignores, or rather, misrepresents, the facts of the case 
before him. They are simply thus. The American schooner, Pride of the 
Sea, built by Mr. Steers the builder of the far-famed America, and cracked- 
up here in print as superior to that vessel, sails an off-hand match with the 
English cutter Lelia, a vessel of no special fame in our yacht squadron. 
The schooner measures 240 tons ; the catter 75. In beating to windward, 
which is the real test, the smaller craft had the advantage of her competi- 
or, although less than one third of her size. In ranning before the wind, 
when a flat-bottomed barge might have beaten both, the Pride of the Sea 
left the Lelia astern. Was this anything to boast of? To those who are 
at home in such matters, it were superfluous to say more. We trust we 
can take a beating with good temper, and fair congratulations to the vio- 
tor; but we feel ourselves bound to protest in the name of our country- 
men against the Herald’s unfair deduction, from the liberal tone of our 
Antipodean contemporary. 


Decidedly the best joke of the season is the resignation of Mr. Arcu- 
larius, the best abused man in town, and the worst possible Commissioner 
of Streete and Lamps, who has been driven to this step by the joint work- 
ing of his inability to carry out the requirements of bis office, and his 
unwillingness to stand any longer in the pillory of public opinion. What 
a pity is it that there is no chance for resignation, on the part of our 
citizens at large! But really we have no faith, no hope, unless it be that 
the mechanical spirit of the age may achieve its greatest triumphs in over- 
shoes, and that the caprice of Fashion may dictate veils as an item in 
masculine attire. As for the press continuing to indite paragraphs of ap- 
peal or objurgation, that is altogether a waste of time. Besides, the con- 
tractors for clearing off the mud and garbage, wherein we believe that 
we are wallowing, will prove satisfactorily that the high-ways are ewept 
and garnished. They will show you that on such a day they received euch 
a sum, for work done and performed. What proof can be stronger’ Did 
a Corporation ever pay in advance’ If, on the other hand, the contrac- 
tors have pocketted the money and left their contracts unfulfilled, they will 
be leniently regarded as smart operators, and secret sympathy in not a few 
quarters will rather be with them for their shrewdness, than against them 
for their roguery. And we take this to be the real key to the public long- 
suffering in these and kindred matters. 


The Extradition Case is a chronic disease, with which the Law Courts 
of New York are troubled. The decision of to-day stands a fair chance 
of being reversed to-morrow ; that of tomorrow will probably share the 
same fate, on the following day. Is there a limit to the ingenuity of brieflees 
barristers who seek for notoriety, gratis, or to the patience of Courts of 
Justice ? 

The affairs of the Crystal Palace Association have been made public, by 
a Report from the Directors to the Stockholders. That it had been a 
losing concern, was generally known ; but we are sorry to find that the 
Company is in debt to the amount of $125,000. The proprietors have thua 
snetained a heavy loss, whilst the public has largely profited by their libea 
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ality and enterprise. We do not however propose to go over the ground 
80 often traversed. We content ourselves with marking down two or 
three Items worth notice.—In the first place, the Exhibition remains open, 
and will probably remain open until the lease of the ground expires, on 
the let of January, 1857.—The building, decorations, and fixtures, cost, in 
round numbers, $650,000.— Kiss’ famous statue of the Amazon, in zinc 
bronze, is the property of the Association. It was purchased for $10,000. 





The National Poultry Show at Barnum’s Museum has been the local 
novelty of the week. In naming it, and reminding our readers of former 
descriptions of similar Exhibitions, we relieve ourselves from the neces 
sity of detail. Let us mention however that the affair has been brilliantly 
successful, both in the objects shown, and in the crowded attendance of 
the public. Long Island has feathered its nest with prizes. (ne exhibi- 
tor, Mr. R.C. MeCormiek, Junr., hailing from Woodhaven, carried off eleven 
out of forty-seven, including a silver cup for the best and largest variety 
of fowls. 

Mr. G. W. Curtis, otherwise known as the “ Howadji,” is to give the 
public his views upon “ The Gold and the Gilt of Young America,” at the 
Hope Chapel, on Friday evening next. Having made a reputation on 
his Rastern travels, and increased it by sundry satires on social life at 
home which are attributed to his pen, his appearance must be looked for 
with interest. 

Mr. P. Arpin, lately one of the hard-working editorial corps of this city, 
made on Saturday last a most successful commencement of his French 
lectures on French Literature. His audience was very large, and exhi 
bited the somewhat rare union of Fashion and Intelligence—the latter 
being presumed from attendance on such an occasion, and testified by an 
obvious appreciation of the best points in the Lecturer’s address. To 
night, Mr. Arpin follows up his general outline of the French men of let- 
ters of our day, by a critique upon the leading poets. We again com- 
mend one evening in the week with him, at the New York University 
Chapel, as a legitimate source of entertainment. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The American clipper-ship, Red-Jacket, of 2,434 tone, commanded by 
Captain Eldridge, arrived at Liverpool on the 24th alt. from this port, 
having made the passage from city to city in thirteen days, one hour and 
ahalf. She reports 415 miles run in 24 hours. Lieutenant Maury reck- 
oned 483 as the best day’s performance of the famous Flying Cloud. 
Wheels, for railroad cars, are now said to be adapted for different guages. 
——A paragraph is going the rounds, to the effect that a woman living 
in the eastern part of Dayton, Ohio, a short time since presented her hus- 
band with a boy who weighed just one pound. His first bed was made 
on @ common sized dinner plate. The event has created a great sensa- 
tion in the Convention city.——A majority of the special committee in 
the Massachusetts Legislature have reported in favour of repealing the 
present liquor law of the State. On the other band, the feeling in favour 
of a repressive law gains strength in the State of New York.——A Mr. 
I d has brought out a patent substitute for guano, for which he 
claims the £1,000 premium offered by the Royal Agricultural Society. 
His patent is for decomposed and concentrated seaweed.——A letter from 
Turin mentions the dangerous illness of Silvio Pellico, the well known 
author of the book, ‘ Le Mie Prigioni.”’ Since his liberation in 1830, he 
has led a very retired life, and bas taken no part in politics.——A new 
Lunatic Asylum is ordered to be built at Bristol, England, at a cost of 
£45,000,—-The number of vessels employed in the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, in the 11 months ended the 5th ult., that entered in- 
wards, wan 122,746, and the tonnage 11,808,446; while the number clear- 
ed outwards was 135,419, and the tonnage, 12,485,518.——A Government 
school of mines is to be opened in Cornwall. The admission fee is to be 
£20, and in two years a diligent pupil will obtain acompetent knowledge 
of mining operations.——Cholera, in a most virulent form, broke out re- 
cently in a mining village called Rosehall, situated between Pundyvan 
and Woodhall, Of four cases on the first day, three died. We under- 
stand, says the .V. B. Mail, the village is in a most filthy condition—of 
course ; 80 is a city of our acquaintance.—Large quantities of grouse 
have been killed Mo Scotland by the electric telegraph wires, the poor 
birds having been driven from the hills by violent and continued storms. 
——The Queen’s new steam-yacht, the Windsor Castle, is to be com- 
leted in six months from the present time. She is from twenty to thirty 
vet longer than the largest three-decker in the navy, viz., the Duke of 
Wellington. She is building at Pembroke ; the material is mahogany, 
— —The American clipper - Racer, of New York, 1,600 tons, has been 
chartered from London to Sydney, N. S. W., for the round sum of £10,000, 
and from Caloutta back to London for £8,000, stated to be one of the 
heaviest charters ever recorded.——There are strong movemeuts in Eng- 
land in favour of beards, and against licensed dram-drinking———The 
beautiful iron-steamer, Petre/, formerly plying between this port and Ber- 
muda, was burnt in the Clyde on the 25th alt.——It appears, according to 
Galignani, that a very good Champagne wine is made from beetroot,— 
The Russian government has announced its intention to search all vessels 
navigating the Black sea under neutral flags. The Peace-loving depu- 
tation, sent to Petersburg from England, consists of Mr. Henry Pease, of 
Darlington ; Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham; and a gentleman from 
Bristol. The Secretary of the Peace Society states that the gentlemen 
named have gone as ~ 4eputation from the Society of Friends.——It is 
well to claim _ ee at once: it bafflesenquiry. Thus we learn 
that the East Indian Railway is attracting many native chiefs from the 
interior to Bombay. Among others, the young Holkar has been there ; 
and a Rajpoot, said to be descended from the Porus of classic story. —— 
The Trustees of the British Museum have just secured to the na- 
tion the papers and correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe.——Mr. 
a an aecronaut, was recently drowned at Bombay. His balloon 
collapsed, and he fell rapidly into the sea. The natives, in their boats, 
— away, horrified. The Europeans, who arrived later, could not save 
him, or find his body.——In a lecture delivered at Dudley, Mr. Blackwell, 
F.G.S., estimated the present annual production of iron in Great Brit- 
ain at 3,000,000 tons.——The Earl of Stamford, with his friends, Lieut. 
Col. the Hon. Cecil Forester, Hon. A. Wrottesley, Hon. Spencer Lyttleton, 
Mr. J. Hamilton, Capt. Walsh, Mr. H. Milbank, Mr. E. L. Gatacre, Capt. 
Inge, and the Rev. Roby Burgin, killed in seven days, at Bradgate, Lei- 
cestershire, 3817 head of game. The paragraph that chronicles this fact 
is headed “ Sporting Extraordinary.”” It should be called “ Slaughtering 

















Extraordinary.” There is no sport in it. Woman has this great ad- 
van over man; she proves her will in her lifetime, whilst man is 
obliged to wait till he is dead.——The Post-office, and the whole of the 


offices of the Times, are arranged with cannel-gas, purified on the premi- 
ses, ander Mr. Leslie’s patent. The Post-office is now —s 125,000 
cubic feet less per week than before the alteration.——Lord Campbell has 
decided, in the case of the Queen v, the Russell Institution, that a society 
whose chief feature is a newspaper reading-room, is not a society for the 
cultivation of literature, science, and the arts; and, therefore, not entitled 
to exemption from rates.——The celebrated swordsman, Corporal Newton 
Ist Life Guards), who had exhibited his dexterity before the Queen and 
nee Albert, and the Court, isdead. He was buried at Clewer with the 
usual military honours.——The Duchess d’Aumale was confined at Twick- 
enbam on the 5th ult., ofa second son, who received the title of Duke de 
Guise.—— Women dislike talkative men ; they know how it's done.-——The 
Barnacre estate, late the property of the Duke of Hamilton, has found a 
rchaser in Mr. Alderman Thompson, M. P., for the sum of £98,000.—— 
hile the Town-council of Elgin has unanimously resolved to petition for 

a Secretary of State for Scotland, the Town-council of Aberdeen has. by a 
majority of twelve to four, refused to adopt a similar petition.—The 
elder Didot, the celebrated{Parisian saieten bee just died at the age of nine- 
ty-three.——It is ramoured that 20,000 of Irish militia are to be enrolled. 
——A Frenchman bas invented a kind of paper made from gutta percha, 
which is considered to be superior to ail other kinds for lithographs and 
engravings.——-Mr. J. T. Perkins (violinist), aged 18, of New York, has 
been recently admitted as a pupil at the Conservatoire Impériale, at Paris, 
over more than thirty “concurrents.”’ This is the first instance of an 
American violinist being admitted.——The farm of Boon, Berwickshire, 
has been let at £1,200 ; the former rent during a nineteen years’ lease was 
£800. The capital necessary by the tenant, from £7,000 to £8,000. Also 
the farm of Aberlady Mains, consisting of 220 acres Scots, has been let at 
five bushels of wheat, payable by the highest fiars’ prices, and 35s, in money 
per acre Scots. Former rent five bushels of wheat, payment by the high- 
est fiars’ prices without money.——The woman who neglects ber husband's 
ehirt front is not the wife of his bosom.——Mr. Stirling, M. P. of Keir, has 
a new work in the to be called Don John of Austria —lIn Capt. 








were incensed against the whites, because they sold their countrymen bad 
water which had killed some and made others sick——The Frenchman 
Mariette has at last succeeded in discovering the long sought-for-entrance 
into the Sphynx. The entrance"leads into beautiful marble rooms, which 
are supposed to be connected by subterranean passages with similar cham- 
bers in the adjacent pyramid ——Her Majesty and H. R. H, Prinee Albert 
have contributed £100 to the fund for the relief of the suffering poor at 
Windsor and the adjoining parish of Clewer, in consequence of the unusual 
severity of the season, and the high price of provisions and fuel——The 
tribunal of Correctional Police of Metz condemned a woman to 6 days’ 
imprisonment and 50 francs fine, for having, under pretext of making a 
table speak, ‘committed anoutrage on public morality, by taking part 
in discourses of an immoral mature, tending to cast suspicion on the mo- 
rality of young women of thé commune.” The table, which was the wo- 
man’s aecomplice, a small three-legged one, was brought into court, but 
it maintained impertarbable silence-——— Punch says that the best bail for 

reserving the peace is a bale of cotton. He also impudently asks why 
f Temple Bar like a lady’s veil, and scandalously answers, because it 
must be removed to make way for the ’busses!——There has been a dis- 
cussion proceeding for some time in London journals, with respect to the 
kilt, and whether, as a dress, it is liked or disliked by the Highland regi- 
ments.——The first volume of Alexander von Humboldt’s minor writings 
has just appeared. It is dedicated to Leopold von Buch a “ the able in- 
vestigator of nature and the greatest geognist of the age.” The volume 
contains M. Humboldt’s writings on geognostic and physical phenomena. 
——Sir Michael Hicks Hicks Beach Bart., has been elected M. P. for Glou- 
cestershire, in place of the Marquis of Worcester, now Duke of Beaufort. 





Appotutments. 


It is said that Philip E. Wodehouse, Esq., formerly of Ceylon, and subse- 
quently Superintendent at Honduras, is to succeed Sir Henry Barkly in the go- 
vernment of British Guiana.—Mr. Stephenson, late Puisne Judge in Jamaica, 
has succeeded Mr. Wodehouse in Honduras.--Lieut. Andrew Clarke, of the 
Royal Engineers, to be Surveyor-General for the colony of Victoria. 





Army. 

War-Orrice, Jan. 19.—Memornanpum.—The Queen has been gracious) 
pleased to approve of the 2ist Rl. North British Fusiliers bearing on the regi- 
mental colour and appointments the word ‘‘ Bladensburg,” in commemoration 
of the services of the Regt. in the action on the ‘heights above Bladensburg, 
fought on the 24th of August, 1814. 

WawrOrrice, Jan, 27.—4th Regt of Drag Gds; H Ponsford, Gent, to be Cor, 
b-p, v Bankes, who ret. 3d Lt Drags; Surg Mackenzie, M D, from 82d Ft, to be 
Surg, v Henderson, who ex. 9th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Clifford, MD, from 
96th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Jephson, who ex. 10th Lt Drags; C Uniacke, 
Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v Hathway. pro, w-p, in 4th Lt Drags. 12th Lt Drags; 
Lt Coape, from 84th Ft, to be Lt, v St George, app to 80th Ft. 14th Lt Drags; 
Cor Hathway, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Lt, ps 2 v Boyd, dec. 7th Regt of Ft; 
Lt Uniacke, from h-p Rifle Brigade, to be Lt, v Young, pro w-p to an Unatt Co; 
Ens Carpenter, from 41st Ft,to be Lt, b-p, vy Uniacke, who ret. 9th Ft; Assist- 
Surg Ovens, from Staff, to be Assist-Sarg. 14th Ft; Surg Denny, from 34th Ft, 
to be Surg, v Batt, whoex. 16th Ft; Lt Barchard, from 44th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Bailie, who ex. 27th Ft; Lt Newton, from 66th Ft, to be Lt, v Gore, who ex. 
34th Ft; Surg Batt, from M4th Ft, to be Surg, v Denny, whoex. 35th Ft; Ens 
Craster, to be Lt, b-p, v Digby, who ret; C Chaplin, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 
Uraster. 41st Ft; J Hamilton, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Carpenter, pro in 7th Ft. 
44th Ft; Lt Bailie, from 16th Ft, to be Lt, v Barchard, who ex. 49th Ft; C 
Fitzgerald, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Adams, who ret. 62d Ft; Ens Dunne, to be 
Lt, b-p, v Becher, who ret; H A Palmer, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Dunne; Assist- 
Surg Young, M D, from Staff, to be Assist Surg. 66th Ft; fi Gore, from 27th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Newton, who ex. 80th Ft; Lt Smith, to be Capt, w-p, v Bowler, 
dec; Ens and Adjt Borrowes, to be Lt, w-p, v Smith; Lt 8t George, from 12th 
Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Wolseley, app to 84th Ft. 82d Ft; Surg Henderson, M D, 
from 3d Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Mackenzie, who ex. 4th Ft; Lt Wolseley, 
from 80th Ft, to be Lt, v Coape,app to 12th Drags. 95th Ft; Lt Kingsley, from 
the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to fe Lt, v Clerk, who ex. %6th Ft; Assist Surg 

Jephson, MD, from 9th Lt Drags, to be Assist-Surg, v Clifford, who ex. Cape 
Mounted Riflemen; Lt Clerk, from 95th Ft, to be Lt, v Kingsley, who ex. 


Tue CotoneLcy oF THE Sixtreta.—A London paper says that General Lord 
Gough is to be colonel-in-chief of the 60th Royal Rifles, vice Beresford, deceased 
—and not the Royal Duke, (Cambridge,) whom everybody expected would have 
the appointment. 

Reapy ror Service.—It is rumoured that the 60th Rifles, the 79th High- 
landers, and some of the Guards, are to hold themselves in readiness for in- 
stant departure. 

New Summer Trousers ror tue Lyranrry.—The texture of these trousers 
is the same as of those hitherto in use, the colour only being changed to dark 
blue, with a red stripe down the seam. 


National Derences.—Our quiet town (says the Birmingham Journal 
of Saturday the 21st ult.) was yesterday aroused with repeated and heavy 
discharges of cannon. Some thought the Russians were coming, but it 
proved to be simply a feu de joie from the breech-loading cannon, 
prior to its being sent to Woolwich. The proprietor has undertaken with 
the Commander-in-Chief to load and fire this cannon, with two men, 
as many times, and as effectively each shot, in 12 hours as any 12 picked 
men in the British service will load and fire any three guns of the same 
calibre. The universal use of this gun in the British army and navy would 
save, in men’s wages and keep, from one to two millions sterling per an- 
num ; and in case of attempted invasion would save the country against 
all Europe. 

A Souprer’s Fonerav.—The remains of the late Lord Beresford were 
buried at the district church,! near Bedgebury Park, in the same vault 
with those of his wife. The servants, tenantry, neighbouring gentlemen 
and clergymen, Lord Hardinge, Count Lavradis, Sir R. Harvey, Lord Tal- 
bot, the Duke of Montrose, and others followed the corpse. For two hours 
it lay in state in the schoolhouse. John Blunt, a veteran soldier, who in 
the bloody battle of Albuera lost a leg, cast the earth upon the coffin of 
his general. 

©XPERIENCE TURNED TO GOOD accounT.——We are glad to learn that Sir 
Stephen Lakeman, late the gallant commander of the Waterkloof Rangers, 
whose valuable public services were lately so highly approved of by the 
British Government, has left England for Constantinople, having accept- 
ed an important command of troops in Asia Minor. We have no doubt 
that the gallant officer will not only sustain, but augment, the high mili- 
tary reputation which he earned at the Cape of Good Hope. Owing to 
Sir Stephen’s recommendations, a portion of the troops under his com- 
mand will be armed with Dean and Adams’s five-barrel revolving rifles. 
These destructive weapons, combined with Sir Stephen’s system of warfare, 
as practised by him so advantageously in the late Kaffir struggle, will, no 
doubt, render his corps formidable adversaries to the Don Cossacks, or any 
other enemies of the Sultan, that may arise in that quarter. We look 
forward with mach interest to the results that this gallant officer 
may produce in aid of the just cause in which he has so nobly volunteered 
his services.—London paper. 

Tue Late Lorp Beresrorp.The report that the eldest son of the 
late Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., has inherited a considerable 
estate from the late Viscount Beresford is incorrect. It is the second son 
of the above distinguished officer, Captain Denis William Pack, of the 
en Artillery (Lord Beresford’s godson), who is the fortunate individ- 
ual, and who is to assume the arms and take the name of Beresford. 


Navy. 


APrporntTMENTS.—Commr. H. Croft to the Cesar, 91.—Lt. the Hon. F. O. B. 
Fitzmaurice to the Bud/dog, steamer.—_Paymasters : Marsh, from the Hogue to 
the James Watt,90; Drury to the Hogue; Deighton to the Budidog ; J. F. 
Phillips, from the Basilisk to the Dragon ; C. P. Hall to the Basilisk. 

Promortions.—To be Rear-Adml. of the Blue: Capt. Sir G.R Lambert, K.C.B., 
commodore in the East Indies.—To be Retd. Rear-Admls.: Capt. J. Gore and C. 
Bowen. 

How THE ALLIED SquapRons STARTED FOR THE Brack Sea.--A cor- 
respondent of the Pays says :—* The Henri 1V. was the first to start in 
tow of a frigate, and proudly passed along with every sail set. The others 
followed, each as they were ready, and as the French fleet was at anchor 
in advance of the English, it had the apparent honour of leading the van. 
But when the English line-of-battle ship the Queen, bearing the flag of 
Admiral Lyons, got under weigh without waiting to be taken in tow, and 
dashed into the Bosphorus with all the precision and rapidity of a steamer, 
a shout was raised on the shore in applause of the admirable way in which 
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and one series of naval songs, called “ The Songs of the Mid-Watch,” the Ad- 
miralty did him the honour to be added to Dibdin’s, in a special edition pub- 
lished for the Navy.—1n London, Miss A. M. Jones, authoress of “ The Gi _” 
and some other works of fiction.—At Philadelphia, Mr. G. Lippard, aa pv ol 
of sundry tales.—In this city, Mr. H. Hunt, a Comedian. 








Drama. 


A very discursive and generalising notice of things theatrical must, this 
week, be laid before the reader, since in truth there is nothing on the boards 
that invites extended remark. 

* Midsummer Night's Dream” is the staple piece at the Broapway and at 
Burron’s ; and for once the critics seem to agree in the main, as to the credit 
due to those establishments respectively. There is more of spectacular bril- 
liancy at the former—more of the essence of Shakspeare at the latter: at both, 
the play is eminently sucecessful.—At WaL.ack’s, a few nights since, we sat 
out the first, second, and third acts of Reynolds's “ Folly as it Plies ;” but hu- 
man patience could endure no more. Folly it was indeed, but so far from fly- 
ing, it dragged a most wearisome length along. We remember but two laughs 
drawn from the audience, one at a Welsh rustic’s play upon the words “‘ entail” 
and “ hen-tail,” and the other at the retort upon a Quack Doctor, who twits a 
nervous man with shirking a duel. He is told in return, that there can be no 
deficiency in pluck on the part of any one, who has swallowed one of this Dr. 
Infallible’s potions! Distributed over three acts—if, as in the case of the two 
men who came over the water in three ships, there can be any such distribo- 
tion—this brace of mild provocatives to hilarity does not induce any raptares 
of gratitude to the author ; whilst as regards the manager and his company, 
one is vexed to see an admirable mise en scene and much spirited acting be- 
stowed upon such sorry verbiage.—Beyond question, the fourth and fifth acts 
must have superlative merit, or Mr. Walcot could scarcely have selected, for his 
benefit, this particular method of hitting Folly as it flies. We shall take an 
early opportunity of judging on this point, contriving to drop in when the 
comedy really commences.—It is fair to add, since prejudice will lurk in the 
most candid minds, that we may possibly have been all the more annoyed at the 
dullness just denounced, because it followed one of those dramatic ijous, that 
are so charmingly rendered at this house. ‘“ A Soldier’s Courtship,” by Poole, 
is, we say, a btjow. The leading part, Col. Gayton’s, is played by Mr. Lester 
with the nicest and neatest discrimination, its pleasant and audacious noncha- 
lance being hit off by him to the life. Mrs. Conway too, as Lady Melford, de- 
serves honourable mention.—The novelties in store are “‘ Ernestine,” and Con- 
greve’s ‘‘ Love for Love.” 


Mr. Niblo, we are told, is busily occupied in raising the roof of his theatre, 
with the view of transforming the upper gallery, which afforded but slender ac- 
commodation, into a regular third tier. The Ravels, we also hear, are likely 
to derive the earliest benefit from this increased capability. 


It is announced that Mr. Thomas Barry is selected as the future Manager of 
the magnificent Theatre in course of construction in Boston. This building is 
a joint-stovk concern, intended to accommodate an audience of 3500 persons, 
and to be devoted to Operatic and Dramatic entertainménts. It will be com- 
pleted by Midsummer.—This choice of Mr. Barry, who now conducts the affairs 
of the Broadway Theatre, is a judicious one, for no man has had larger experi- 
ence in all matters pertaining to the stage, or is in fact more capable of fulfil- 
ling the arduous duties that will devolve upon him. We say this, notwithstand- 
ing the many hard things that we have said at intervals regarding our Metro- 
politan establishment, because we believe that Mr. Barry has been here placed 
in a false position. The “star system’’—that worst enemy of the Drama—has 
been the prevalent one ; and we all know how injuriously it operates upon the 
profession, and how it ensures mediocrity in the many, that the few may reap 
undue profits. We are not aware who is to succeed Mr. Barry ; but we shall be 
glad to find that the Lessee, Mr. Marshall, hereafter abjures his present views 
on this point. There is no surer card in New York, than a complete and well- 
appointed company, directed by a man who understands his business. 


In London, at the last dates, Charlotte Cushman was playing at the Hay- 
market. The journals before us are fall of tributes to her merits, so often eulo- 
gised in these columns.—Mr. G. V. Brooke was on the point of re-appearing at 
Drary Lane. His advent was heralded by a series of nauseating puffs, in which 
Mr. E. T. Smith, the Lessee, deals extensively. This latter person has farther- 
more purchased an old Work-House in the Eastern part of the Metropolis, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of ‘“ Wapping Old Stairs,” with the intention of 
erecting a Theatre and initiating the ‘long-shore-men into the mysteries of the 
Drama.—Mr. Mitchell has retired from the management of the St. James’s Thea- 
tre. His loss is a heavy one to highly educated and fashionable coteries, for to 
him was owing the introduction of French and German performances.—Mfs. 
Kean, whose dangerous illness was mentioned last week, is reported to be out 
of danger.—At Windsor Castle, her Majesty still entertains her guests in the 
fashion so often described. The Court Newsman thus speaks. 

On Thursday (the 26th ult.) a dramatic performance took place in the Ru- 
bens-room. The pieces selected for representation were, a comedy, in one act, 
by T. J. Serle, entitled ‘‘ Tender Precautions,” and a farce, in one act, by Mr. 
Charles Dance, called, ‘‘ The Bengal Tiger.” The principal characters in both 


oe were filled by Mr. and Mrs. A. Wigan, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Howe, 
r. Robson, Mr. Addison ; Miss Murray, and Miss Marston. 


We close our olla podrida with an extract from a London contemporary, 
touching the state of the Art in Paris, especially in regard to Shakspere. The 
Gauls have peculiar notions in respect to “ the divine Williams,” as they are 
pleased to call him. 


The French—that is to say, those of their number whose region of action and 
enjoyment extends from the Porte St. Martin to the further extremity of the 
Boulevard du Temple—like Shakspere after.a fashion. His works, by the side 
of their own classical drama, constitute in their eyes a wealthy bank of horror, 
from which now and then a small loan may be effected with advantage. But 
while they rejoice in those terrible crimes and characters, which their fore- 
fathers regarded as so many indices of English barbarism, they show, by im- 
provements in construction, that they are no blind idolators. Shakspere, to 
settle in Paris, must conform to the French rule of neatness, and must lay his 
old licentious exuberance aside. 

Of this truth an instance has just been furnished by the Ambigu-Comique. 
M. Ferdinand Dogue, the dramatist, has had his appetite roused by the pound 
of human fiesh mentioned in The Merchant of Venice, and he has been also 
struck with the notion that Shylock would make a fine part for M. Chilly. But 
then, Portia has been an old offence to Parisian judgment: she distracts the at- 
tention from the main action, and her appearance in male attire before the 
Doge gives an intrusive comic tinge to a tragical situation. Hence, when M. 
Ferdinand Dugue cooks Shakspere for the Ambigu-Comique, he leaves Portia 
out ; gives the merchant a new motive for borrowing Shylock’s money, and 
saves him from the exacting knife by the discovery that he is the son of his vin- 
dictive creditor. Le Juif de Venise is the title of this brilliant display of Bou- 
levard genius. ; ; 

Ever since the immortal success of La Dame aux Camélias, it seems to have 
been laid down as an established principle, that a drama, to be interesting at 
the Theatre du Vaudeville, must have a lady of damaged reputation-as the 
principal character. M. Léon Gozlan has supplied that house with a play 
called Louise de Nanteui, in which Madame Boche represents a model of fe- 
male virtue who becomes a femme entretenue for the support of her mother. 
The difficulties in which this interesting creature is placed between the gentle- 
man whom she loves, the gentleman who pays, and the father of the latter, 
make up the action of the piece. : 


New jiusic. 


Tue Bicnores Potxa. By M.G.S. New York. 1854. H. Waters.-- 
This spirited novelty is particularly recommended to our musical friends. 
Beyond its mere dancing adaptability, it possesses considerable merit as a 
composition. 

Por Gors THE WeaseL. GaLLor. Composed for Fun. To be danced by A. 
Rush. Ibid.—A popular and comic air is here pressed into the “ galloping”’ 
service, and is so neatly arranged that it comes up to the requirements of 
this style of dance, which our dancing readers are aware has been con- 
tinuously accelerated in ite ¢empo until it has become almost a romp. 








she was handled.” 
Obituary. 


At his seat, Moristowe, near Plymouth, Sir Ralph Lopes, Bart, M.P. for De- | 
vonshire.— Vice Adm]. Robert Elliot. He served afloat 25 years during the war, 
and had received the Egyptian gold medal for services rendered in 1801. Du- | 
ring the last S or 10 years he had been totally blind.—A. G. Wright Biddulph, 
Esq., of Burton Park, Sussex.-Thomas Boyse, Esq., of Bannow, County Wex- 
ford, a cherished personal friend of Thomas Moore.—At Melbourne, Victoria, | 
Capt. Jacomt, R.N.—In London, Rear-Adml. Sotheby.—Mr. Philip Klitz, a Pro- 





M’Clare’s Arctic Expedition, an Esquimaux stated that bis countrymen 


fessor of Music, well-known in Hampshire. He composed, besides much classi- | 
cal music, a variety of ballads, of which the words were frequently his own : 


i 





A package of new Songs, Polkas, Redowas, &c., from Messrs. Firth, 
Pond, & Co. was received, some time since. They were played over for 
us, and a verdict of approval was voted in favour of the dance-music, 
modified or moderated as regards the vocal. Unfortunately, however, the 
package has disappeared, and although the recollection as tothe respective 


quality is quite distinct, the names of both pieces and composers have en- 


tirely escaped our memory. 








— 


New Books. 

Lyxxy Locxwoop. By Catherine Crowe. New York. 1854. 
pleton.—The author of “ Susan Hopley” and “ The Night-Side of Na- 
ture’ must not always be passed by, with the bare announcement that she 
has just published such or such a work. On the other hand come pressing 
claims upon our time, which render a snatch at a new novel a very preca- 
Whilst pausing over the one in question, a friend, on 
Here is 


| 


Ap 


rious event for us. 
whose judgment we rely, volunteered a perusal and an opinion. 


the latter. 

Mrs. Crowe has become quite famous for her stories of circumstantial 
evidence, among which, this, her latest publication, deserves honourable 
mention. Though never very deep or far-seeing, in spite of her glimpses 
into the unknown world, this lady always writes with good sense, and if 
her characters themselves do not rouse us, sbe places them in situations 
that will. Ifthey err, it ison the side of common-place, not on that of | 
exaggeration. She bas great command of incident, and hurries you from 
scene to scene with a rapidity that must enchant the languid novel reader, 
thirsting for excitement. We ourselves do not much approve of the he- 
roine’s devotion to her scamp of a husband ; nor can we quite see our way 
into Vaughan’s mind, or bis motives in leaving a wife he likes, to run off 
with a woman he does not like. However, we must abandon ourselves in 
all faith to Mrs. Crowe’s guidance, nor question, when we fancy one word 
would break a chain of entanglement why that word was not spoken. 
These things are among the mysteries of the tale-teller, and together with 
Linny’s strange abandonment of her parents, and her still stranger meet- 
ing with her husband’s ci-devant amie, must be read and pondered on by 
her readers, without further comment from us. The story is well told, 
and the interest maintained unflaggingly throughout.--The episode of 
Alice, at the end, is not necessary—the hero was mean enough before ; and 
it is also a little over-strained, young English ladies of fortune and “ ex- 
pectations,”’ not being in the habit of scampering over the Continent after 
their lovers. But in a novel containing two or three elopements, several 
deaths, and more misfortunes than we can classify, one is much too hur- 
ried to dwell upon these matters, and we must beg our novel devourers to 
turn to “ Linny Lockwood” forthwith, if they desire tu be carried out of 
themselves, and feel, by proxy, what it is to be unjustly and hardly used 
by “ circumstances.” e might be philosophic perhaps, and indulge here 
on the great question of cause and effect ; but enough for the present. It 
is difficult to make an extract that will not show a link in the chain, which 
would be fatal to all who want to become interested in the story, so let us 
take Mrs. Crowe’s notions of Chance : 

“Tt is possible that if the Fates had been so considerate as to keep Vaughan 
Edmonstone out of her way, the succession of balls, and soirées, and operas, 
which the beau monde of Paris kindly administered, might, in process of time, 
have brought some amelioration of those jealous pangs awakened in the breast 
of Lady Glenlyon, by the sight of Linny’s fair face. But these fatal sisters, or 
her evil génias, or whoever it may be that takes such matters in hand, appeared 
bent on mischief. For once that she had met him before that unfortunate ren- 
contre at Madame Hubert’s, she now met him ten times.—I wonder what chance 
is? La Place and other learned folks tell us there is no such thing as chance ; 
that every thing is certain ; and that events only appear to us fortuitous, be- 
cause we do not see the chain of circumstances that has led to such or such in- 
evitable conclusions. No doubt of it. But how is it that the links of these 
chains arrange themselves, or are arranged, in an order so favourable to some 
people and so unfavourable to others, that these persons become known as no- 

riously lucky or unlucky? The answer will be that character is destiny, and 
Lo a are lucky or unlucky in proportion to their judgment and prudence, or 

heir want of these qualities. But this explanation dees not comprehend the 
whole of the mystery. It is a well-known tact, that there are some individuals 
and men of unimpeached honour too, so inconceivably lucky at games of chance, 
—by which I mean games in which no skill whatever can be exercised—that 
the hell-keepers, in spite of the known advantage they themselves possess over 
the players, dread the sight of them, and if possible close their doors, or fly 
from the place as soon as they arrive in it ; being well aware of the fatal con- 
sequences that follow a visit from these favourites of fortune. How is it, also— 
and whoever has played much at eards must have seen occasionally something 
of the kind—that there are certain people who are invincible at whist, for ex- 
ample, not by ge play, but by g hands? I remember a Mr. and Mrs. ., 
and a Mr. and Mrs. A., who, being neighbours, were in the habit of meeting 
two or three times a week to enjoy a rubber ; and | remember that this arrange- 
ment, equally agreeable to both parties, was at length most oie relin- 
quished by the A.’s, in consequence ef the extraordinary partiality of Fortune. 

n the matter of skill the two parties were pretty nearly equal, bat the rwn of 
the cards was something inexplicable. Trumps and court cards followed the G.’s 
not only from seat to seat, round the table, but from house to house. They came, 
they saw, they conquered ;—or in other words, they sat, they played, they 
won !” 


Tue Rieut Hon. B. Disraevi, M.P. London, 1854. Bentley.—This 
new life of aiving mover in the party-movements of the day is entitled 
“A Literary and Political Biography, addreesed to the New Generation.” 
It is described as an intensely bitter philippic against its subject ; but as 
much space has already, within two or three years, been given in these 
columns to Mr. Disraeli, we shall not go over the same ground again. 
We merely name the book, for the purpose of introducing the following 
remarks upon it, from the Times, in which we fear that there is too 
much truth. 


Ours is an impatient age. Statues of the living are henceforth to rise 
in order to commemorate the haste and indiscretion of the builders, and 
the reputations of men are to be impaled while ample time yet remains 
for repentance and improvement. The illustrious Bacon, quitting the 
world in glory and in shame, was content to leave his name and memory 
to foreign nations, “ and to mine own country, after some time is passed 
over.” We, itseems, cannot afford to wait solong. “ After some time is 
passed over” adulation and sycophancy have no part to play, and detrac- 
tion is impotent for its objects. We must make the best of the present, 
and the most of our capital. Upon this principle the great Lord Mayor 
of London summoned his vassals the other day to the Mansion-house to 
vote a statue to a Prince who is now as unjustly the mark of unreasona- 
ble obloquy ; and, with the same conviction, the author of Benjamin 
Disraeli, a Literary and Political Biography, sits down to accumulate 
upon the head of his living victim all the dislike, malevolence, and dis- 
gust he can get together in 650 octavo pages. 

Benjamin Disraeli! What a subject tor the historian, the physiologist, 
the statesman, the philosopher, and the divine! How shall we approach 
the many-sided? We cannot hold him up to the indignation, the scorn, 
and the horror of the country, for we have all a sensible interest in his 
success, applaud his triumphs, and approve his skill. We dare not pro- 
pose him for general imitation, for Heaven knows, and we can guess, how 
the success has been achieved, the triumphs used, the skill directed. 
What a model of pluck, ef perseverance, of self-command, of endurance, 
of intellectual vigour, is this pale-faced, ringletted, imperturbable man, 
as he sits before us defying the knife of the dissector, and smiling sardoni- 
“<a at the worst efforts of his foes! 

he first half of the present century has been memorable for many 
things. We, too, have had our discoverers, and Disraeli is one of the num- 
ber. Wheatstone has given us the electric telegraph, Stephenson bas 
built the tubular bridge, Marshall Hall has detected the office of the spi- 
nal marrow in the human sy@tem, and Daguerre has put the sun in bar- 
ness, just as Watt--or whoever else claims the honour—extorted the same 
service from steam. Two victories--one over matter, the other over 
mind—deserve especial mention. Each, in its way, will stamp our age, 
and separate it from all others. It shall be told hereafter by our children 
that, in the days of their fathers, a young student at Cambridge, by the 
force of intellect, brought down from Heaven a planet for the contempla- 
tion of man, and that, by the force of intellect also, Benjamin Disraeli 
brought down the renowned aristocracy of England to his own moral level. 

Why should not ine universal heart of this country beat with emotion 
at the very name of Disraeli? In the almost unprecedented history of 
this personage there is everything to excite enthusiasm, to compel admi- 
ration, to win sympathy. Cold and phlegmatic as we are reported to be, 
we are still a wonder-loving people, and miracles of success fascinate our 
souls as they charm and subdue Orientals. To this hour Napoleon stands 
out a demigod in history, though we know accurately enough the selfish- 
ness and meanness that characterized his moral nature. The career of 
Disraeli shines with qualities calculated to draw all the affections of his 
countrymen around the man. He is one of themselves. Without birth, 
without fortune, without friends—by industry, by the use of his brains, 
and by the force of his character—he made for himself a position which 
princes might have envied, and from which the voice of the Monarch 
could hardly have excluded him. This circumstance alone is sufficient to 
inspire the good will of his contemporaries, and to secure their unqualified 
support. We acknowledge the right of a man of the people to the pro- 
tection of the order from which he has sprung, and strong is the arm and 
effectual the shield that accompany him in af his encounters. We know 
the difficulties of the path that lies between obscurity and the great pri 
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_} of Canning,—the sneers that met the early wisdom of 





and dignities of life. We know how jealously it is 
and titled envy, capable of nothing but of obstruc the progress of un- 
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aided genius. We know how coldly 

gies of merit ; we remember the insolence heaped pitilessly u the head 
Bar e; and the 

knowledge and the remembrance create in these latter days devotion on 

behalf of any who have fought their way bravely through every hindrance, 

until the goal of honour has been won at last. Assuredly the heart of the 

country ought to throb at the mention of the name of Disraeli! 

Is itso? Does the nation’s spirit thrill with delight and confidence at 
the name of Disraeli, and do the writers of the age press around him in 
order that no sacrilegious hand may interpose between him and his on- 
ward march? It is idle to wait for an answer. Undeniably great as are 
the abilities of Mr. Disraeli, nothing is more certain than that he stands 
at this hour, even after he has reached the pinnacle of his fortune, aloof 
from men’s sympathics, and without a breath of their esteem. The people 
do not cherish the hero in their hearts; the scribes of the people bs not 
suffer their pens to flow in praise of his glory. All believe in his triamphs, 


And wherefore have they not? The reply furnishes the reader with a 
key that unlocks a mystery. When time shall have done its work, when | 
the political feelings of the hour shall have died away with the people | 
who acted under their influence, Benjamia Disraeli will stand before 
terity as the great political infidel of his age--as one who believed in 
nothing but himeelf, who was earnest only in securing the dazzling objects 
of his ambition—sincere only in bis all-engrossing anxiety to improve his | 
own fortunes. It is no reproach to a man to say that he has striven to | 
elevate himself among his fellows ; for the desire of such elevation is com- | 
mon to us all, and noble emulation is esteemed a virtue. It is not to fix 
a stigma upon a political chief to assert that bis views have changed 
during his progress through a changing world, for it often requires more 
honesty and courage to quit detected error than to cling to it. We do 
not charge Mr. Disraeli with unlawfully attempting to raise himself in the 
world ; we make no complaint that he commenced life as a Radical, and 
took office asa Tory. His offence—an offence for which he suffers at this 
moment in the universal want of confidence his career has inspired—lies 
much deeper. Expediency is justifiable, but Ais mind has never been 
tortured during the process of deciding between the maintenance and the 
desertion of a principle for a given end. All parties are to be respected, 
but Ae is really and actually of none. Some men believe they are created 
to sustain a cause ; he is firmly of opinion that all causes are created to 
sustain him. Satan is graphically defined in a sentence when he is styled 
“Intellect without God’’—-say that Benjamin Disraeli is Genius without 
Conscience, and you have his character in three words. 

We are amused with the gravity of the author of the present work, who 
tells us on one occasion that Mr. Disraeli “ dislikes commercial features.” 
How little he knows the gentleman about whom he discourses! Mr. Dis- 
racli dislikes nothing. He likes nothing. He has no prepossessions—no 
aversions—no sentimentalities whatever. Stand out of his way—let him 
pass on—and you shall see how agreeable and impassible a traveller he is. 
At different times of his life he has called Sir Robert Peel the greatest 
and the smallest statesman ; Mr. O'Connell the bloodiest demagogue and 
the finest patriot ; Lord Palmerston the most incompetent official and the 
most sagacious Minister. Whatof that? At one time, the gentlemen in 
— were blocking up the road, and he was indignant. At another 
they were helping him over a crossing, and he thanked them courteously 
for the civility—no further harm. To suppose that Mr. Disraeli really 
hated Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and meant all that he said at that lively 
period, is to do him great injustice. The right hon. gentleman has not a 
bad heart ; as we have said, be has no heart at all. During the debate on 
the Navigation Laws Mr. Disraeli made what his supporters would call 
“a traly British” speech, and in his peroration introduced the battle 
of Trafalgar, .Ata subsequent? reading of the bill he was called to the 
rescue again ; but the orator declined the invitation, and referred his 
friends to Mr. Herries. “He had given them,” he said, “the glorious 
death of Nelson; and he could not get beyond that--perhaps Herries 
could.” No doubt the Protectionist chief was just as enamoured of the 
Navigation Laws as he was shocked, scandalized, and distressed by the 
conversion of Sir Robert Peel. He cared as much for the one as the 
other ; but, in both cases, his care for the advancement of Benjamin Dis- 





the world looks upon the firet strug- | 





raeli was exclusive and enormous. 

Had Mr. Disraeli not been the most accomplished actor of his day, he 
would have broken down years ago. A hero who thinks of nothingin this 
world but his own success, and clutches at every object calculated to pull 
him forward, must be prepared for great changes and surprises, To speak 
truth, Mr. Disraeli is equal to every emergency. When he desired to burst 
into life with an astonishing flight, he wrote a startling novel, that shock- 
ed all sober readers from the utter want of principle in which the book 
revelled. When bis fame as a novelist was ascertained, and the circula- 
ting libraries called for a love story, Mr. Disraeli furnished the market 
with Henrietta Temple, and a more interesting heroine was not to be 
found on the bookshelves from Brighton to Harrogate. Radicalism in 
Marylebone, Toryism in Bucks, extravagance in the provincial corn- 
market, statesmanlike moderation in the House of Commons, invective in 
opposition, statistics and finance in office—“ tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historica , tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral, scene individable or poem unlimited’’—it is all 
one tohim. Give him his part to play and time to dress, and his versa- 
tility shall outstrip your powers to tax it. Garrick, painted between 
Tragedy and Comedy, and laughing on one side of his face while tears are 
falling on the other, was once a master-piece. But the modern Thespis 
leaves his great predecessor miles behind. He laughs and cries too at the 
same moment ; but upon which side of the face the opposite expressions 
live, and where laughing begins or weeping ends, we defy the spec- 
tator to fix with certainty, so consummate a master is this actor of his 


art. 

In fact, if the reader desires to form a just estimate of the powers of 
the singular man whose extraordinary career we are considering, he bas 
only to turn to the Revolutionary Epic and to the Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy. Let bim note in those compositions the bombastic and highflown 
rhapsodies which served their object at the time ; and then let him call to 
mind the occasions when, in the great council of the nation, the writer of 
the rhodomontade stepped forward as a Minister of the Crown tocommand 
and secure the respectfal attention and ungrudging admiration of his list- 
eners. It is impossible not to be affected by the comparison, and by the 
wonderful mastery obtained by the individual over his own mind, by his 
capacity for schooling himself to all occasions, and for bringing himself 
abreast of the greatest. What is it to enact Hamlet in the play and Abel 
Drugger in the farce, after such performances ag his! 


Batper. By the Author of “ The Roman.” London. Smith, Elder 
& Co.—In the Albion of October 12, 1850, may be seen a lengthened 
notice of “The Roman,” a dramatic poem, full of promise ; and we now 
lay before our readers some well-penned remarks as to the manner in 
which the young bard’s promise, then shown, has been redeemed. The 
new work itself we have not seen ; but we think it not unlikely that what 
is here set down concerning it may suggest the idea that the title is in- 
complete, and that it lacks a dash, to perfect it—stamping it as Balder- 
dash. Nevertheless, entirely agreeing with the <thenaum’s abuse of Mr. 
Sydney Yendys’s arrogant conceit aud topsy-tarvy philosophy, we must 
acknowledge that he has not weoed the muse, all in vain. 


It is nearly four years since the Author of “ Balder” gave bis firet poem 
to the public. We call “ The Roman” a poem, not only because its writer 
so described it on his title-page,—but because it won the appellation by 
its poetic wealth,—its force of language,—its original and striking image- 
ry,—and its artistic purpose. Asa dramatic conception, wrought into 
action by dramatic means, it had grievous faults :-—but the shortcomings, 
such as they were, appeared to be artistic rather than poetic,—the faults 
of youth and of inexperience in the rules of composition and construction, 
rather than results of poverty, either in taste or in power. We gave the 
poem, on its first appearance, warm and cordial welcome. It appealed to 
us as a specimen of poetic ore from anew mine on the slopes of Parnaseur, 
rich in itself, and richer in ite promise. A lode which had yielded so 
abundantly on its first trial, excited in the narrowing world of poetic 
readers an unusual interest :—and it was not unnaturally expected that 
when the miner had perfected his machinery,—when he had grown more 
familiar with the treasures at his feet,-and had caught the skill nec- 
essary to separate the true ore from the glittering counterfeits,—we 
should have had, as a return for the labour and pains invested in the 
enterprise, a remarkable addition to our stores of imaginative literatare. 

Subsequently, if we mistake not, the author spoke disparagingly of bis 
own work. He refused to correct its faults :—even those of which he had 
become thoroughly conscious. He refased it the name of * Poem.” He 
talked vaguely and grandly of its being — only,—not a poem; and 
he promised to write a something which even he would allow to be styled, 
not as a pman Lap as a right.—a poem. Such formal words of promise 

$ :——most omg to the pe They excite false ex- 
; they take some rays from the glory of 


Whether “ Balder” be intended as “ the poem” of its author we are not 
aware. If leagth be any measure of a poet’s gravity of purpose, this is at 
least a serious work. How many parte“ Balder” may run to, we cannot 
tell :~——Part the First consists of between seven and eight thousand lines. 
It is already nearly as long as “ Paradise Lost.” It is only a thousand or 
so of lines shorter than the neid. Another part of equal length with this 
would render “ Balder” longer than the flied Perhaps we may assume 
that the author would not have expended so much time and ink,—not to 
speak of such thought, fancy, feeling, pathos, energy, and imagination, 
as assuredly go to the composition of “ Balder,” on an idle or indifferent 
theme,—and that this poem is therefore to be judged, not as a prelimina 
ry poetical attempt, a trifle and a passing plaything, but as the full 
and perfect issue of a poetic mind, the labour of years and love, the ex- 
pression and the outwork of an intellectual and imaginative life. 

If so, itisa failure. Magnificent as are some of its passages,—novel 
and beautiful as are its tropes and figures,—picturesque and powerful as 


| for they behold them,—not one solitary man bas faith in the individual. | are its {occasional lines,—the poem, as a whole, is repugnant in story, 


ponderous in style, false in philosophy. These are hard words :--and we 
regret to pronounce them. The wrifer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and bis passion for the beautiful bas the truth of an in- 
stinct. But these qualities of mind are a possession which makes it all 
the more needful that his errrors of perception, bis sentimental mistakes, 
his confusion of purpose, whether moral or immoral, simple or profound, 
should not into circulation unmarked with the cautions of the re- 
viewer. We pronounced a welcome to “The Roman,” and gave our 
reasons for the faith that was within us. Compelled to pronounce a 
warning against “ Balder,” so far asd is yet before us, we shall also 
give the reasons for the distrust that is within us. 

Happily we can do this without much formal exposition. To tell the 
story is to impeach it. “ Balder” is a poet--without character, let us say, 
both inthe moral and in the artistic sense,—-haunted by a vague and loudly- 
pronounced desire to do mankind some good ; or as he, notover modestly, 
expresses it,— 

On the inform 
And perishable su}stance of the time 
Beget @ better world ; 


the which he purposes to effect through the medium of an epic poem 
called “Genius,” the labour of his life, many dreary passages of which 
he repeats to the astounded reader, ‘“ Balder”’ addresses his epic,— 
Oh thon first, last, work ! 

Thou tardy-growing oak that art to be 

My club of war, my staff, my sceptre! Thou 

Hast well nigh gained thine height. My early planned, 

Long-meditate, and alowly-written epic! 


Seldom has it been our lot to read such fanciful and glittering nonsense 
as lies in the extracts here vouchsafed from the pages specially written to 
redeem the world, This epic moves, not like a star through a calm blue 
heaven,—but like a meteor through a sky suffused with sulphureous and 
unearthly lighte, For the greater part, it is unintelligible in its far-sought 
fancies and strained analogies—meant, no doubt, for the expression of a 
super-subtle intuition—but even at ite best and clearest it is little better 
than a flash, a blaze, a poetical Bengal light. How such writings are to 
save a world already riding by express trains and interchanging thought 
at the ends of the earth through lightning messengers, we fail to sve. 
Balder, however, has formed a different estimate of his epic.— 

I have lived what I have sung, 
And it shall live. The flashes of the fire 
Are fire, that which was soul is spirit still, 
And shall not die. I sat above my work 
As God above the new unpeopled world 
Sat and foresaw our days, and sun and cloud 
Of good and Ill passed o'er the countenance 
Ineffable. 

In another place he tells us that after him no more epics need be written 
or will be read.— 

I have struck off 
One from the weary score of human taska. 


There are several points on which we are reconciled to differences of 
opinion with Balder ;—the value of his regenerative epic is one of them. 
Could we master his logic, or even arrive at a general understanding with 
him as to his means and purposes, we might perhaps appreciate that poem 
better. But what are mortal critics to reply to an epic poet who is per- 
petually talking of himself in strains like the following 1— 

Am I one and every one, 
Either and ali? The innumerable race, 
My Past ; these myriad-faced men my hours? 
What ! have I filled the earth, and knew it not? 
Why not? How other? Am | not immortal? 
And if immortal now, immortal then ; 
And if immortal then, existent now ; 
But where? Thou living moving neighbour, Man, 
Art thou my former self—me and not me ? 
Did I begin, and shalllend? Waal 
The first, and shall I one day, as the last, 
Stand in the front of the long file of man, 
And looking back, behold it winding out, 
Far thro’ the unsearched void, and measuring time 
Upon eternity, and know myself 
Sufficient, and, that like a comet, I 
Passed thro’ my heaven, and fill'd it? 

If there be any reader with whom “ Sordella” is a pastime and “ Festus” 
a book to introduce along with the wine and walnuts,—the above, and 
much of the same kind in “ Balder,”’ will afford pleasant riddles for the 
winter nights, 

Balder is introduced to us at the outset,—musing, in a ruined tower, 
somewhat Manfred-like. Through an open door we catch the sound of a 
female voice. He talks to himself—the lady chants to herself; his talk 
is of glory, ambition, and regeneration—her song is of » weariness, apd 
love. Some of the talk is very fine—some of the sing ng is very musical. 
But the prolonged strain on the same note—however jerked with passiop, 
however lighted with imagery—grows flat and wearisome. The open ng 
of the poem is full of beauties—not of beauty,—-of fragments tenderly 
exquisitely wrought, like those marble ornaments of wondrous grace and 
purity eo often found on the brick palaces of Venice. Here, for inetance, 
when Balder speaks, not very modestly, of his own growth and progres, 
is a cluster of beautiful images.— 

When at the first, 
Because | was no bigher than mankind, 
All men went past, and no man looked on me, 
1 felt no humbler. When this ample frame 
Expanded into majesty, and they 
Who saw fell back admiring, | beheld 
Their change, not mine; for the unconscious child, 
Tho’ for his childhead he be oe ial child, 
Is universal man, and in his thoughts 
Doth glass the future. The thin sapling oak, 
Hid in the annual herbage of the field, 
Hath oaken members, and can boast no more 
When they defy the storms of heaven, and roost 
The weary-winged Ages. One alone, 
Karly and late,—faith{ul as she who knows 
And keeps the secret of the foundling heir— 
Did bear me witness. Natore from my birth 
Confessed me, as who in a multitude 
Confesseth her beloved and makes no sign ; 
Or as one al) anzoned in her deep haunts, 
If her true-love come on her unaware, 
Hastes not to hide her breast, nor is afraid ; 
Or as ber mother 'mid her sons displays 
The arms their glorious father wore, and, kind, 
In silence with discerning love commits 
Some lesser danger to each younger hand, 
But to the conscious eldest of the house 
The naked sword ; or as a sage amid 
His pupils in the a 9 portico, 
Where al! stand equal, gives no precedence, 
Bat by intercalated look and word 
Of equal seeming, wise but to the wise, 
Denotes the favoured scholar from the crowd ; 
Or as the keeper of the palace-gate 
Denies the gorgeous stranger and his pomp 
Of gold, but at a glance, although ive come 
In fashion as a commoner, unstarred, 
Lets the prince pare. 

I think my hour is nigh. 

J am almost equipped ; and earth and air 
Are full of signs, The ui host 
Of living nations, swaying to and fro 
Like waves of a great sea that in mid shock 
Confound each other, white with foam end fear, 
Roar for a leader. 

Still more beautifal, more fanciful, are the lines in which be descriles 
the lady in the rugged tower.— 

Ruined castle-wall 
Whereby she groweth like some delicete ower 





add some pains to the penalties of failure. 





In a deserted garden,—thou grim wall 
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Hemming her in with thine unmannered rock 

Wherein t set her as a wandering clown 

Who, in a fairy ring, by night doth seize 

Some elfin taper, and would have it burn 

In his gaunt lantern wrought by human hands 

Uncoath, yet art so passing bright with her 

So fragrant! little window in the wall, 

Eye-lashed with balmy sprays of honeysuckle, 

Sweet jessamine, and ivy ever sad, 

Wherein like a most melancholy eye, 

All day she sits and looks forth on a world 

Lees fair than she, and as a living sou 

Informs the rugged face of the old tower 

With beauty ; when the soul hath left the face 

The sad eye looks no longer from the lid, 

The sweet light is put out in the long rain, 

rhe flower is withered on the wall, the voice 

Will never murmur any more, and ye 

Ye that both spake and saw, are dumb and blind. 
—The lady in the lonely tower is Balder’s neglected wife. Her first words 
bear the burden of heart-weariness and isolation to the reader's ear, as 
she rocks her baby to sleep.— 

Amy. The years they come, and the years they go 

Like winds that blow from sea to sea ; 

From dark to dark they come and go, 

All in the dew-fall and the rain 


Down by the stream there be two sweet willows, 
Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,- 

One hale, one blighted, two wedded willows 

All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


She ia blighted, the fair young willow, 

Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow, 
She hears the spring-blood beat in the bark ; 
She hears the spring-leaf bud on the bough ; 

Bat she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 
All in the dew-fall and the rain. 


The stream runs sparkling poder the willow, 
Hush thee, babe, while the wild winds blow,— 

The summer rose-leaves drop in the stream ; 

The winter oak-leaves drop in the stream ; 

Bat she bends blighted, the wan weeping willow, 

All in the dew-fall and the rain. 

Every time we catch the woman’s voice it is laden with complaint :— 
she wishes she were a willow, a lamb, a leaf, a feather--anything, in fact, 
save Balder’s wife. He, on his side, appears to be tired of love—and, for 
a now sensation, he begins to nurse a desire, disguised to himself under 
the semblance of a grand, poetic hope of consummating his mortal know- 
led to see the face of Death. At first we supposed that he was about 
to kill himself,——but instead of this he proceeds to murder (as we under- 
stand him,) first his child and then his wife! We need not deny that the 

luding scenes of these two murders are wrought with great and terrible 
See of words. Here is the dramatic rendering of the first thought of his 
first great, mystical crime.— 
If I could seize a soul 
And part to part adjust my qualities 
Upon it, so that like to like consort 
Might form a whole whereof the half could die 
And the remainder watch it! 
( Starting up.) You just gods, 
Is it not thus already—you good gods— 
[ /fe walks in great agitation. 
(Sits again.) A thought stood at the threshold of my heart 
And shuts the light out, It has past, and I 
Have not yet half beheld it. But I know 
That as its shadow came along the wa 
1 looked up, and the valley and the hills 
A moment swerved and failed, and as a smoke 
Rolled over in a wind of coming death. 
{ Through the door is heard the voice of Amy. 
Amy. lt thou wouldst sleep, my babe, if thou wouldst sleep 
And weary of the never-ending day! 
Thou hast not milked me of my sorrow, babe, 
Why must thou moan and watch and wake like me? 
My babe, my babe, is it not well with thee ? 
And if not well, the end is come indeed. 
My place was dark, and o'er a darker place 
A great hand held me that | could not see. 

Neither beauty of illustration nor power of language can--or ought to 
-—-reconcile us to the diabolical nature of the story here told. That the 
author of “ Balder’’ fancies he is working out some deep and unaccepted 
truth—throwing a sudden light into the dark places of intellectual strug- 
gle—we are quite convinced. But in this violent straining after some 
trath which shall be found to wear an aspect different from the common 
orthodoxies of the world, we are equally convinced that his imagination 
has led him widely and seriously astray. Has the author of “ Balder” 
ever looked at his story apart from its poetic garb? Of course, we shall 
be told by the super-subtle, that these imaginative forms, which come and 
go under the familiar names of child and mother, are but affections of the 
mind—subjectivities—-and soforth. Granted :--and the objection remains. 
The moral violence is still the same. The grossness of the conception 
renders it absolutely unfitted for the purposes of poetic art. But the ma- 


jority of such readers as “ Balder’’ may gain will read it as a human story: | 


—and its influence over such readers, ifit shall have any influence at all, 

will very likely be to confuse the moral sense—to create a false sentiment 

~-and to disorganize the affections. We cannot, for one moment, imagine 

that the author meant to produce any other than the reverse of such a 
result :--it is therefore that we pronounce it a mistake and a failure. 

oo 

LITERARY SOIREE AT LEEDS. 


The annual soirée of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute and Literary So- 
clety—a sort of copy of the soirées of the Atheneum at Manchester—took 
lace on Wednesday evening, the 25th ult. It was held in the Music-hall, 
early 900 persons were present. The chair was occupied by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., and there were also present the Lord Mayor 
of York (Mr. Leeman), the Dean of Ripon, the Mayor of Leeds (Mr, J. 
Wilson), Mr. Charles Knight, Sir G. Goodman, M.P., Mr. W. E. Forster, 
Mr. E. Baines, Mr. OC, Kemplay, Mr. J. C. Barrett, Mr. J. H. Shaw, Mr. D. 
Lupton, Mr. J. Penny, &c.—After tea and coffee had been partaken of, 
ir E. B. Lytton spoke very eloquently and earnestly for an hour and a 
half. His speech was chiefly devoted to the subject of education, although, 
in the course of it, he touched upon various other points. The hon. ba- 
ronet commenced with a few remarks upon the wisdom of our ancestors. 
Those ancestors, he said, had left us writers whom we might strive to 
emulate, but whom we never could surpass ; a political constitution which 
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like yours may rest the ultimate solution of some of the gravest of our po- 
litical and social problems. But sure I am that the surest mode, under 
Providence, of bringing all problems of existing civilization to a favoura- 
ble issue, is to proportion intelligence to power. And, perbaps, it may 
be to institutions like this thatevery year Leeds and Manchester may con- 
trast more and more the alternate ferocity and submission which have 
been the reproach of Lyons and Marseilles. 
the ancients endeavoured to convey to usa ‘ype of the true moral force 
in that sublime study of Hercules in repose. You see there the gigantic 
strength which has achieved such glorious labours evincing the conscious 
ness of its power, and the majesty of its calm, while in those mighty arms 
which have purified earth from its monsters the artist has placed an in- 
fant child smiling securely in the face of the benignant God. Keep that 
image ever before you—it is the type of that power which should belong 
to knowledge, and which is always gentle in proportion to the victories it 
achieves.” 
The speech was greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 

all 


Panis Fasnions ror Feervary.--The principle and almost exclusive, 
topic of conversation in the drawing-rooms of Parisis the recent Reception 
at the Tuileries, which every one is agreed was much more characterised 
by its eplendour than by ite gaiety and liveliness. Every lady wasso much 
occupied with the long train attached to her dress, and to which all were 
unaccustomed, that little attention could be given to anything else. The 
scene has been pretty freely talked of. The Empress wore a dress com- 
posed of those magnificent tiseues which were presented to her by the city 
of Lyons ; it was cloth-of-gold, beeprinkled with flowers of cherry-colour- 
ed velvet. The Princess Mathilde wore a cherry-coloured cloak, very 
deeply bordered with gold. Madame de Persigny wore a cloak, which is 
epoken of in Paris as having cost thirteen thousand francs. Several of 
these cloaks were made of a tissue; but the greater number were simply 
composed of tissues of which dresses might afterwards be made—the same 
quantity of stuff serving for both garments. This distinction in the nature 
of the materials was very remarkable, and made a very costly display. 
There are only two receptions of this kind to be held each year, and a lady 
cannot, with propriety, appear a second time in a cloak which has once 
caused a sensation. 

The two dancing-masters most in vogue in Paris are MM. Laborde and 
Cellarius ; and they are considered to be the best instructors for teaching 
the most graceful manner of wearing the Court mantle. The material 
most worn for balls on account of the increasing rage for volants, is taffe- 
tas. The petticoats are extremely full, and it would be impossible to 
augment their amplitude, unless hoops such as were worn in the time of 
Louis XV., should be introduced. This taste is the more difficult to ac- 
count for, considering that the apartments of our houses of the present 
day are not particularly spacious ; and that it is customary to assemble a 
considerable number of persons atevening parties and balls. 

Head-dresses in gold and silver, recently so much in vogue, are becom- 
ing somewhat less fashionable ; flowers are increasing in favour, as also 
feathers ; for the Court balls, they are placed very low at the back of the 
head, in such a manner that the ends fall down on the neck and even on 
the shoulders. The materials for the dresses of ladies who do not dance, 
are the same as previously worn. Cloth of gold and silver is much worn, 
with patters either of a single colour on the ground, or bunches of flowers 
of varied colours, Very charming silk gauzes are made, interwoven with 
garlands of flowers, of the same colour, the fibres of the leaves and the 
leaves of the flowers being in silver ; this material, in white, makes de- 
lightful dresses for young ladies: they have three volants, bordered, and 
the body has also a special pattern for itself. A novel shape for dresses 
is named a “ godet,” and which recalls the form of the tuniques, which 
were formerly in fashion. 


Tue Worvp In A Batt-room.—The correspondent of the London Times 
writing from Paris on 25th of January, says :—‘‘ The presence of M. de 
Kisseleff still in Paris, and his participation in the festivities of the Tuile- 
ries last night, appear to have suggested a certain degree of confidence 
among the Bourse people to day—so slight are the causes of hope or de- 
pression. It is true that the Russian Ambassador has not quitted the city 
where he has so long resided, and where he would continue to reside if it 
depended on himself; and it is not less certain that at the Imperial ball 
last night he was as cheerful, as gay, and as sprightly as the gravity re- 
quired for diplomatic functions may well permit a man to be. As might 
have been expected he was examined with care—his gestures, his move- 
ments, the expression of his features, and his every glance were the object 
of incessant attention and of curioascomment. The more desponding saw 
war in all its horrors grimly frowning on his brow, while the less gloomy 
fancied they could detect peace beaming about his mouth. If he looked 
upon the ground, it was indicative of the prostration of Turkey beneath 
the foot of the Autocrat. If he gazed on the lustres that shed light upon 
the crowd, it referred to the triamph of the Orthodox faith. If his look 
was straightforward, that imaginary glance took in the waters of the 
Thracian Bosphorus, the limits of the Muscovite Empire before long. 
He presented a Polish lady to the Emperor—it was a sign that the Czar 
was sure of the affectionate loyalty of the Poles. Louis Napoleon ac- 
costed him in a remarkably friendly manner--what could be more certain 
than that Russian diplomacy, aided by fusionist intrigue, had won him 
over from the English alliance ? During these few hours of festivity the fate 
of Turkey was decided over and over again. I should have said that the 
whole of the Russian Embassy were present at the ball, as well as their 
chief.” 

Another letter-writer says :—“ A splendid ball was given at the Palace 
of the Tuileries on Monday evening, which was attended by all the nota- 
bilities in Paris, The ball was opened by the Emperor who danced with 
the Princess Mathilde, the Empress being vis-a-vis, with Lord Cowley as 
her partner. Among the guests, one of the most noticed, in consequence 
of the present state of political atfairs, was M. de Kisseletf. The fact is of 
little consequence in itself; for, as long as M. de Kisseleff remains the 
representative of Russia in Paris, he will, of course, show himself at all 
the Court fétes; but the mere fact of his presence undoubtedly assisted in 
the reaction on the Bourse to-day ; and the speculators, to increase its 
good effect, added that the Russian Ambassador danced with the Empress 
—an addition which is not true. A great number of Englishmen were 
present at the ball; and, among them, Lord Gough, with whom both the 
Emperor and Empress conversed for a considerable time. The Emperor 
inquired a good deal about the veteran’s campaigns in the East ; and, al- 
luding to the position of affairs with Russia, expressed the pleasure it gave 
him that England and France should be allies in so just a cause.” 














Tue Great Gotp Rossery.—By the Francis Henty, from Port Phil- 
lip, we learn that three of the ringleaders of the dariing gang of mounted 
highwaymen who stopped the M’Ivor gold escort, and plundered it of 


we might enlarge or repair, but which we could never perhaps altogether | nearly £10,000 of treasure, suffered death on the scaffold at Melbourne 
change for the better. He then remarked upon the leading characteristics | Gaol'on the 4th of October, in the presence of a large concourse of per- 


of the age, and said the progress made of late was quite sufficient to jus- 
tify us as Englishmen, “There is, no doubt,” said he, “of the progress 
we have made in Eogland, but let us moderate our conceit as members of 
the great family of man. Take down a map of the world, and see how 
small a portion of it is yet civilized at all. Look at the three ancient | 
quarters of the globe; Africa remains the same domain of savages and 
wild beasts ; Asia has fallen back from the civilization which produced 
such cities as Nineveh and Babylon; and even in Europe what vast and 
fertile territories, once the seat of empires, now present only a crude or 
degenerate civilization. In Spain you pass through valleys of the richest 
soil; the corn where it is lazily sown withers as it stands. You ask why 
no use to cut it down, no markets, and no roads. In Italy the arts lan- 
guish, literature is stifled, men’s minds are divided between the most life- 
less infidelity and the most abject superstition. In Tuscany, which gave 
to modern Europe the earliest lessons of literature and freedom, why, the 
very shape of your hat might condemn you to the Austrian’s sabre; and 
the Royal representative of the learned Medici thinks heaven and earth 
are coming together if an English gentlewoman drops a Bible in the cot- 
tage of the poor ; while on the borders of the civilized world, happily as 

et divided from us by the barriers of nature, the Emperor of All the 

ussias rales over barbarous millions, and shocks alike the civilization 
and religion of this century, by affecting the zeal of the Crusader to dis- 
guise the ambition of the Vandal. Out of all Europe there are only three 
great races which are in the full vigour of progressive life. The Great 
Germanic race-—-in which is included the kindred population of the Bal- 
tic, such as Sweden and Norway, and the populations, also kindred, of 
Belgium and Holland—the people of France, and the people of Great Bri- 
tain.” Sir Edward then expressed a desire for the extension of the mo- 
ral power of England, and proceeded to say that he was always a cordial 
admirer of mechanics’ institutes. He felt prouder of England and of this 
calumniated nineteenth century when he looked at the report of the great 
institution of Leeds. In conclusion, he eulogized the labouring classes, 
and denied that habits of trade made men niggardly and selfish. “I and 
the class and the party to which I belong,” said he, “ regard, not with 
grudge and hostility, but with anxiety and some awe the immense power 
which every year, as civilization expands, congregates more and more in 
the deare parts of manufacturing towas; we do feel that with populations 


sons. As may be remembered, the attack was one of the most desperate 
that, perhaps, was ever heard of inthe colony. The culprits were notori- 
ous London thieves, who bad been sent out under sentence of transporta- 
tion, and were known by the names of George Melville, George Wilsén, 
and William Atkins. They were mainly convicted through one of the 
gang, named John Francis, a ticket-of-leave convict, transported from 
Sheilield, turning approver. According to his evidence, it appeared that 
on the 27th of July be, with the three condemned men and two others, 
left the M’Ivor goldfields for a place on the road, where they proposed to 
attack the gold escort on its way from the diggings to Melbourne. They 
all bad horses, and each man was armed with a revolver, which they load- 
ed with builets and duckshot. They then cut large boughs from the trees, 
which they stuck upright in the road, so as to sereen those of the gang 
who were behind. On the advance troopers of the escort coming up, they 
espied the prisoners behind the boughs, and instantly fired at them. The 
gang then rushed forward, and a volley was poured upon the escort. The 
fight then became general, and, those in charge of the treasure being 
either wounded or overcome, the conviets soon obtained possession of the 
boxes of gold, which they put into a cart, and made off into the bush. The 
gold was then measured out in a powder-flask, and equally divided among 
them. They then took different roads to Melbourne, where Francis had a 
house. They evaded the vigilance of the police until the 11th of August, 
when four of them, including the approver, were captured. Another of 
the gang committed suicide. The sixth had not been taken. Melville 
was taken on board the .Wadagascar, which was about to sail for London. 
Francis and Wilson had also arranged to leave in the same vessel. Some 
boxes of gold belonging to them were found on board, in all upwards of 
£2,000. The prisoners were then brought to trial at the Criminal Supe- 
rior Court, found guilty, and condemned. Neither of them made any 
confession as to his guilt.—-London paper. 





Tue Breav Riors ty Devonsuire.—Exaggerated reports of the recent 
disgraceful riots at Exeter, Crediton, and other places, having been com- 
municated to other towns in the county, a very exciting effect has been 
produced on the minds of many of the lower classes. In small places, 
where there are no police and where property is guarded only by a few 





constables, it is exceedingly difficult to suppress a tumultuous rising of 


| lawless persons uotil considerable 





I have often thought that 


has been committed. A well 
@ great advantage. In some 
of the agricultural districts regular police have been established, but even 
in those cases the force is wholly inadequate to a sudden emergency.’ At 
Torquay, on Saturday, there were symptoms ofa riot. It was ramoured 
that as it was market-day, advantage would probably be taken of the 
crowd assembled for pillaging the stalla. The trates, therefore, 
deemed it desirable as a measure of precaution to re-organize the special 
constables who had been found so serviceable in the “ navvy riots” of 
1847. A company of the South Devon Rifle Corps tendered their services 
in aid of the civil power, and the Coast Guard, under Captain Story, were 
in readiness to act ifrequired. These preparations had the desired effect 
of preventing any riot that might have been intended. The only depre- 
dations reported took place in the neighbourhood ; a — of potatoes 
in one instance having been stolen, and a turkey from a lady’s house, 
taken away in another case. At Uffculme, about 12 miles from Exeter, 
there was a most disgraceful riot on Thursday last. A mob consisting of 
upwards of 200 men, women, and children—the latter, as in every other 
case predominating—assembled and proceeded to attack the shop of Mr. 
Kennard, a baker. Before any adequate measures could be adopted, they 
had succeeded in breaking in his shop door, smashing his windows, ard 
committing other damage. Several respectable inhabitants of the town 
united to suppress the riot, and five of the ringleaders were apprehended, 
and have since been committed for trial -- Times, Jan. 20, 


| organized rural police, therefore, would 





Tue Pore anp THe Enoiisu Catuorics.—In a private audience with 
which I was honoured by the Pope, not very long since, his Holiness ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
following terms :—It was wrong to suppose that I had intended to insult 
her Majesty the Queen of England, or the British nation, by establishing 
a catholic hierarchy in that country. I look upon England as one of the 
greatest nations in the world! and therefore I wished that in her relationg 
with the Holy See, England should be on the same footing as the other great 
powers. Until lately there were no catholic bishops in England, and the 
head of the catholic church in that country wasa vicar apostolic. Thus, 
England was in the same position in her relations with the Vatican as the 
Coast of Guinea, or any barborous or infidel country. A vicar apostolic 
is an officer entirely dependent on my will ; and when Dr. Wiseman filled 
that post in London, I might, without any previous notice, have ordered 
him away to Japan,or to the interior of South America. The catholic 
church in England was, therefore, at that time completely under my con- 
trol. At present the matter is quite otherwise. In establishing a hierar- 
chy in England, I wished to pay a compliment to that great country. I 
wished that the catholics of England should have their own church, go- 
verned and directed by their own countrymen; and that it should be no 
longer a simple mission dependent on the Holy See. In establishing a 
hierarchy in England, the power which I formerly held over the catholic 
clergy in that country I then resigned. The catholic bishops of England 
are no longer entirely dependent on my will ; I can neither dismiss them 
from their present posts, nor send them upon missions to other countries, 
Thus, the catholic church in England now nee to England, and is no 
longer in its former dependent position upon the Holy See.”-—- The French 
and English in Rome, by P. O’Brien. 





A Lucxy Messace.—The officer whom Prince Menschikoff sent from 
Odessa to St. Petersburg with the — announcing the victory at 
Sincpe, spared no exertion to accomplish his journey with unusual speed, 
and on arriving at the capital, was, according to Russian custom, imme- 
diately ushered into the Emperor’s presence, to whom he delivered his 
dispatches, saying, “I bring your Majesty intelligence of the successful 
issue of a considerable action.”’ On which the Emperor, much gratified, 
took him with him into his cabinet, and seated himself to peruse their 
contents. When he had finished, and addressed himself to the welcome 
courier to express his delight at the tidings, he found that the officer, 
worn out with fatigue, had fallen asleep, nor was he to be aroused by any 
ordinary means. With that quick appreciation of human nature peculiar 
to the Czar, he called out roughly, “So and so! your horses are ready ;” 
and the zealous courier at once started up to his supposed duty. The 
Emperor then inquired of him what rank he had? *‘ Kapitan.” “ Well, 
then, (to an adjutant in attendance,) bring me a pair of epaulettes ; I pro- 
mote you on the spot to be Podpolkownich, (Lieutenant-Colonel.) Em- 
brace me ;’’ and when the astonished officer had availed himself of this 
rare distinction, the Czar kissed him on his cheek. Since then no ruth- 
less razor has been allowed to profane the cheek hallowed by the Em- 
peror’s lips.—Paris letter. 





Gross Imrosrvre.--A gross imposture was lately practised at Venice, 
which excited the highest interest from the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending it. About the latter end of Jast year a young manmade his a 
pearance in that place, clad in the Episcopal costume of the East. He 
pretended to be a certain Giovanni Battista Favi, Apostolic Vicar-Gene- 
ral of Fez, travelling for his health, and using sea baths. The reception 
he met with might be called brilliant. At Venice, Goerz, Cividale, and 
Udine, he was received by the Catholic Bishops as well as by the élite ef 
society with the utmost distinction. He received large sums of money 
for pious purposes, celebrated mass in the largest cathedrals, and was 
aboat to receive even the privilege of confirming bishops, when the po- 
lice interfered in right time, and discovered that the pretended bishop was 
no other than a common impostor, born at Petriolo, near Florence. He 
had been expelled, in 1843, from the Ecclesiastical Seminary, where he 
had been reared, when he practised his imposture in several places of 
Tuscany, where he read mass, exercised various clerical functions, and 
committed all sorts of knavery. Thence he travelled, in 1852, with a 
false passport to Malta, Africa, Asia, and the coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Finally he forged a decree, as Vicar-General of Fez, with which he 
was, at last, detected at Venice. The Episcopal insignia which he wore 
had been fabricated from yellow metal and paper. It is rather strange 
that he should have been able to maintain his false position so Neng ia 
high soeiety.— Augsburg Gazette. 





A Factory Syowep Up.--On the night of the snow-storm, the mill 
hands of J. Smedley, Esq., Lea, in Derbyshire, left, or rather attempt- 
ed to leave, at the usual time in the evening; but, owing to the bit- 
terness of the night, the slippery state of the roads and paths that they 
had to traverse in the dark, and through the blinding snow, numbers 
turned back to ask shelter for the night. In this dilemma, their kind- 
hearted employer immediately resolved to scheme night accommodations 
for all whose homes were more than a mile distant, and to as many of the 
female hands and aged people as might think well to stop, live where 
they might, and two beds were immediately improvised under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Smedley. One accommodated thirty men and lads, and 
the other forty women and girls. A wholesome and nourishing supper 
was provided for each lodger. On the following day a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself in the discovery that the roads in some directions were com- 
pletely blocked, and all communication with distant homes cut off, so that 
something further had to be devised in regard to the victualling depart- 
ment; and Mr. Sedley having an abundant supply of Scotch meal, kept 
two persons at work three days im baking oat-cakes, which, together with 
soup and meat, formed the rations at dinner time, the copper and mash 
tub being in requisition morning and evening. On the fourth day most 
| of the hands got home, but all expressed regret at leaving such snug 

winter quarters. : 
Tue Avstratian Expitortnc Expeprrion.—A general meeting of the 

| Fellows and friends of the Royal Geographical Society was held on Mon- 
day night, the 23rd ult., in the Horticultural Society’s Rooms ; the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, the president of the society, inthe chair. The 
secretary read a paper in connection with the North Australian Expedi- 
tion. It appeared that some time since a committee of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society had taken into consideration the propriety of an expe- 
dition being sent to explore Australia, from Perth to Shark Bay and Cam- 
bridge Gulf, across the great interior of the continent to the Darling or the 
Murray. The result of the deliberations of the comm‘ttee recommended 
to the council an exploration from the mouth of the Victoria to that of 
the Albert, on the Gulf of Carpentaria—the means of transport to be bul- 
locks and drays and horses, procured at Moreton Bay, where the expedi- 
tion was to be organised. Accordingly, a letter was sent to the Colonial 
Office, on Nov. 25, recommending the adoption of the expedition, at a cost 
of £2500, and the submission of an estimate to Parliament for a grant for 
that purpose. ye omy, a deputation was requested to wait on the 
Duke of Newcastle, at the Colonial Office, which they did on the 18th inst., 
when his Grace was so kind as to state that, on account of the growing 
importance of the colonies, the Government bad determined to aseume the 
whole responsibility of the expedition, and that the offer of the command 
would be made to Captain Stokes. In the meanwhile, Capt. Sturt and 
Mr. Eyre have kindly sent in estimates and memoranda for the benefit of 
the expedition. 

Rewarp To THE Gotp DiscoveRERs IN AustRALia.—The Legislative. 
Council of New South Wales has been doing an act of justice, and they 
deserve great credit for it. The sum of £6,000 had been awarded to Mr 



































1854. 
Hargraves for his services in the discovery of Gold. This has been in- 
creased by the Legislature to £10,000 ; and an additional £1,000 bas been 
awarded to W. Tom, J. Tom, and J. Lister, in equal portions, in consider- 
ation of their instrumentality, in a subordinate degree, in assisting Mr. 
Hargraves. A further sum of £1,000 has been awarded to the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, on the completion of his geological exploration. The latter 
ground is remarkable. The sum is not given to Mr. Clarke for his many 
years research after gold long before Mr. Hargraves discovered it, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Clarke's previous demonstrations of its existence, but on 
the completion of a service to which he was appointed by the Govern- 
ment in common with others. The Council should have gone a step far- 
ther, and should have awarded a sum to Sir R. Marchison for reprophesy- 
ing Mr. Clarke’s former prophecies respecting gold.—.4ustralian and 
New Zealand Garette. 

Fiyive Orpyance Derpartment.—Accounts from the Caucasian coast 
mention that owing to the exertions of the Pasha (Guion,) the force at 
Kars was again well organized, and would speedily be reinforced from 
Constantinople. Schemyal was making active preparations to take the 
field as soon as the weather would allow. Schemyal was better supplied 
with ammunitions, having just previous to the Sinope disaster, succeeded 
in receiving three cargoes of powder. The mode of landing it was pecu- 
liar—the mountaineers having been previously warned by an agent from 
Constantinople, the ships approached during the night and landed their 
cargoes in sacks along the shore, and when completed fired three guns as 
asignal. Almost before the report had died away a band of a thousand 
horsemen dashed between the Russian forts, each man strapped a sack of 

wder before him, and all galloping off in different directions, succeeded 
n gaining the mountains. 








Mries anp Cioups or Piczoxs.—The Wheeling Intelligencer of the 
the 13th inst. says :—‘‘ Yesterday morning the sky bans was almost black’ 
at intervals for several hours with flocks of pigeons going north. We saw 
one flock which, from the time it took to -y must have been over a mile 
long. They flew so near the earth that they could have been shot on the 
wing, and made in their rapid flight a noise like ‘ voice of many waters.’ 
They doubtless came from the immense pigeon roosts of Kentucky and 
Tennesee, where for some time past the woods have been breaking beneath 
them.’”’ The Columbus, Ohio, papers inform us that the upper air in that 
region is darkened by miles upon miles of pigeons. There is a great odor 
of pigeons about the place. Men kill pigsons, eat pigeons, sleep on pigeon 
suppers, and dream of pigeons—people’s teeth are wearing out in chewin 
pigeons, people’s eyes are growing inflamed in looking at pigeons, an 
people’s brains are becoming fuddled in contemplating the endless pano- 
rama of pigeons. The “ frogs of Egypt’ once upon a time, were sparse in 
comparison with the pigeons that overwhelm the interior of the State. 





Srrance Scene in a Cuvrcu.—On the publication of the banns of 
marriage on Sunday, at the village church of Halton, adjacent to the fa- 
shionable watering-place of Weston-super-Mare, near Bristol, between a 
young farmer of the parish and his intended bride, some consternation 
was created in the congregation by a gentleman rising, and in a quiet, 
but firm tone of voice, saying, “1 enter my solemn protest againt the con- 
templated marriage of the parties. The would-be bridegroom is under 
promise of marriage to another respectable young woman, who has a 
prior claim on him.”’ It seems the young man had for some years courted 
the former schoolmistress of the village, but on her removal to another 
part of the county, he became so enamoured of the pretty face of her suc- 
cessor, that after a few months’ attention he popped the question and was 
accepted. In addition to the public exposé thus recorded, it is said the 
faithless swain will shortly be subject to an action for breach of promise 
of marriage —English paper. 


Saootine CHaLLeNGe Exrtraorpinary.—-John Travis, the well known 
professor of the pistol, over the Shades, in Perdido street, has, we learn, 
accepted the following remarkable challenge from Mr. Bertin L. Rhodes : 


Rhodes bets Travis $1,000 to $800 that he (Travis) cannot, within ninety days, 
produce a living man, who, standing thirty-six feet from the said Travis, will 
allow him (Travis) te shoot with a pistol (off hand) an apple placed on the 
said living man’s head—the apple not to exceed four inches in circumference. 
The said Travis is to have three shots at the apple, and must hit the apple once 
to win the match. If he does not hit the apple, or if he hits the man, Rhodes 
wins. The match is to come off within ninety days, and within five miles of the 
city of New Orleans.—N. O. Picayune, Feb. 7. 


(A most dangerous, disgraceful, and unsportsmanlike bet). 





ACTION AGAINST AN UNSKILFUI. Doctror.—At the nisi prius sittings at 
Westminster, on the 26th ult., the case of Seward (an Infant) v. Housely 
was tried.—This was an action by the next friend to recover compensation 
in damages for alleged careless and negligent treatment of the plaintiff by 
the defendant, as a medical practitioner, whereby she was compelled to 
submit to the amputation of her leg. Thedefendant pleaded “ not guilty, 
and that he had not treated the fracture with negligence or carelessness.”’ 
—Evidence was given to show that the defendant was regularly in medi- 
cal charge of the child, an infant, nine months old, which had suffered a 
fracture of the leg. A medical man stated that gangrine had been pro- 
duced by the tightness of the bandages, and amputation became necessary. 
The jury gave £20 damages, and in another action £50, for the father’s 
expenses. 

An Acep Avtnor.—The Rev. Dr. Routh, the venerable President of 
Magdalen College, (Oxford,) who has attained the age of 99, has just 
completed a work, consisting of extracts from some of the ancient fathers, 
with an original introduction. It is intended asan appendix to the larger 
work which he compiled some years ago, entitled “Reliquie Sacre.” 
Dr. Routh is in excellent health, and in the full enjoyment of all his fac- 
ulties, and continues his literary pursuits with unabated zeal and enjoy- 
ment. He has lately lost a sister, who had attained the at age of 9 
years. This event, for a time, had a depressing effect on his spirits. 








Tue New Year and Scorrisu Ricuts.—The Fife Herald waggishly 
links the New Year with the Scottish Rights’ Association. “ Why,” asks 
our contemporory, “have the good old customs and ceremonies been fore- 
gone, and the very day of rejoicing changed? What abject subjection, 
and conformity to the men who were conquered at Bannockburn! What 
has become of the ‘cake,’ the ‘kebbuck,’ and the,dram?’ Exchanged, 
unpatriotically, for gooseand pudding. ‘ Where is first-footing?’ Swept 
away by a tide of English fashion which forbids friends and neighbours to 
step over each other’s thresholds with New Year’s gifts and salutations.” 





Louiey v. Gre.—This action, which has been pending for some time, 
is now drawing towards a conclusion. It will be remembered that, in the 
present term, the Court of Queen’s Bench granted a rule for a new com- 
mission, directed to the Royal Court of Berlin, to examine Mdle. Wagner 
and others, at the instance of the defendant. The condition precedent of 
the new commission was the payment of the costs of the former, which ter- 
minated in consequence of the parties refusing to give evidence. The 
rale for the new commission was to have been drawn up within four days, 
but it was not done ; and the result is, that the parties will proceed to 
trial without the evidence by a commission. Notice of trial has been 
given by Messrs. Lewis and Lewis for the sittings after term at Guildhall, 
and the cause is expected to be tried about the 20th of February, before a 
special jury. 

A Zinc Surp.—We mentioned at the time, that a vessel had been 
launched at Nantes, built of zinc, in the yard of M. Guibert, of that port. 
The Comte Lehon, which was the name given to her, has just returned 
from her voyage to Rio Janeiro, and, from the report of the captain, the 
experiment has been perfectly satisfactory, the vessel having proved an 
excellent sea boat in repeated gales which she had encountered. The 
captain also states a fact which is of great importance, namely, that her 
compasses had never been affected, a thing which has frequently hap- 
pened on board iron-built vessels, and by which the most fearful acci- 
dents have been caused.— Galignani’s Messenger. 








AN APOLOGY FOR THE ART oF FLyinc.—A singular spectacle presented 
itself recently to the public in the Champs Elysées, Paris. A man, with 
a contrivance consisting of a sort of network, containing some five or six 
hundred bladders, filled with hydrogen gas, attached by a band to his 
waist, descended the great avenue of the Champs Elysées, with an extra- 
ordinary celerity, ranning and bounding frequently a distance of fifteen 
and eighteen feet, at atime. As may be supposed, this aéronant in the 
bad, attracted crowds which followed him in his descent and his course 
round the Palais d’Industrie ; after having performed which, he returned 
to Beaujon, whence he and his machine had come. 


Her Masesty’s Sxates.—During the recent severe weather, Messrs. 
Mareden Brothers, and Silverwood, of Sheffield, were honoured with the 
Royal command to manufacture for her Majesty a pair of skates. The 
iron in the front ia in the form ot a swan, chased in imitation of feathers ; 
the clog is of satin-wood, with toe leathers formed in the shape of a shoe, 





Tye Atvion. 


— 


jextremity is a plate cup to fit the foot, and chased with the rose, | 
; 


shamrock, and thistle. The strap round the heel is of ne 
leather, stitched to correspond with the heel-cup. The clog fron 
leather are lined with “ chamoury ” skin, to secure warmth to the foot. 








Do Rats Leave Daxcerovs PLaces’—A statement made by the mate 
of the schooner Dewdrop, of Whitby, which was wrecked at Arbroath on | 
Wednesday week, would seem to answer the above question in the affir- | 
mative. He says that the vessel had, for a long time, been infested with 
thousands of rats; but on the night before they left Hartlepool, on the 
| fatal voyage, all the vermin disappeared, hot a rat being seen, where a | 

day before they might have been counted by the dozen.— Glasgow Mail. | 
| New Lawes ror O_p Ongs.—Odessa, according to the author of a 
| new book on Russia, labours under the disadvantage of being bad! 

lighted. It is satisfactory to know that an English Company—a ebip’s 
| company, in fact—has undertaken, at the shortest notice, to light up the 
| town in question so brilliantly, as actually to cause reflection at St. Pe- 
' tersburg, and enable the Czar to read French and English handwriting 
| very distinctly, even at that distance. The iron tubes are ready laid, and 
| the parties are only waiting for a few posts.— Punch. 





| Snarescr.peve ww Sunpertanp axnp New Yorx.—The following figures 
| show the number of ships built at Sunderland and New York during the 
| past year :—Sunderland: Ships, 153; tonnage, 68,735. New York: 
| Ships, 88; tonnage, 46,479. The excess of vessels built at Sunderland 
| over its Transatlantic rival being sixty-five vessels, and 22,256 tons of 
shipping, actually more than the entire ships built on the Wear in 1843. 





A New Cart.--A Lyons journal states that a new plan of building 
carts and other vehicles has been discovered, by which a horse can be 
made to draw a load one-half heavier than by carts as at present con- 
structed. The new vehicle has four wheels, and when the horse is har- 
nessed the foremost pair come to about the middle of his body. The weight 
is thrown on the axles, and the vehicle is constructed in such a way that 
part of it covers the horse up to the neck. 





LAWYERS IN GERMANY ; GOOD ADVICE FOR OTHER PLACES.--The Wei- 
mar Cabinet warns parents and guardians to dissuade their sons and 
wards from the study of law, if they do not possess private means of sub- 
sistence, there being now more than one hundred distinguished graduates 
in the profession who have not the least prospect of getting a place. 


CHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 268, sy “F. B. Wincuester, Va.” 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 267. 


White Black. 
1. R tks Q ch. P (from Kt %) the R (hest.) 
2. R tke KR ch. K P tke R. (best.) 
5. Q to B6ch. P tke Q. 
4. B tke R. eb. P tke B. 
5. Kt tke Kt Anything. 
6. Kt checkmates 





To Corresronpents.— F. B. Accepted with thanks—solution of course cor- 
rect.—C. L. Stale-mate draws the game, all the world over ; also perpetual 
check, a8 @ matter of necessity—or how on earth would you finish the game,’ 
We did once, however, some years ago, see a gentleman insist on playing out 
the game in a position of the'latter denomination. We think it was our friend 
Mr. M., of the N. Y. Club. We have not seen him lately ; he is probably ha// 
way through, about this time. 





Taktne A JustTrriAB_e Liserty.--While Rachel was walking home from 
rehearsal at St. Petersburg, she was shocked at the conduct of a gentle- 
man who seized her in his arms and commenced to rub her nose with snow. 
She screamed, but he continued the process. In a moment a crowd col- 
lected, when the Russian put the tragedienne again upon her feet and 
said—‘‘ Mademoiselle, your nose was freezing, and that was the only way 
to save you.” Of course, the actress’s indignation was forthwith changed 
into gratitude. The story is somewhat stale. 





Tue Daventer or tue Apriatic.—The obsequies of M’lle Manin, 
daughter of Daniel Manin, ex-President of the Republic of Venice. took 
place at Paris on the 24th ult. Mademoiselle’s illness was epilepsy, brought 
on by the excitement she underwent during the bombardment of Venice. 
She was in her 21st year. Most of the republican notabilities attended 
her funeral. 

Tue Massacuvsetts Hoosac TunneL.—The highest part of the mountain 
above the tunnel is 1,800 feet; another peak is 1,400; while Still river, 
running between the two ridges, crosses 650 feet above the tunnel. This 
tunnel, four and half miles long, will be the most stupendous of al! similar 
undertakings in the world ; yet it can be made very soon, the rock being 
mostly slate. The machine would cut ten feet perday, or eleven hundred 
yards per year. Two of these, cutting 2,200 yards per year, would com- 
plete the work in three years and seven, months.—Corresp. N. Y. Herald. 








Prover Liasittry.--The latest London journals say that a prosecution 
is to be instituted against the agent of the Anglo Continental Telegraph 
Company, upon the charge of having altered a dispatch from Marseilles, 
by substituting the words “ St. Petersburg, Czar,” for “ Constantinople, 
Sultan,” and thereby falsely circulating the news that the Emperor of 
Russia had accepted the proposition of the Vienna conference. 
MES._F: W; BODSTEIN, Lav JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 

struction in Singing, at her residence, 20) Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Mesers. Scharfenberg & Luis septld 4dme. 

















REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
W ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable a any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by CEyTe co. 
cor. Old Slip and Weter =e ‘ew York 


THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BCOK OF THE SEASON. 


RORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 

from original designs Weir and Darley, a Portrait of the author, by the la e Henry 
Inman, elegaatly printed on the Sue vellum paper. 1 vol., in cloth, full gilt, t in morocco, 
extra, $7, 

The world-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sor gs and 
household w rdsin aimost every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is eonfident, ineure for 
thie—the only complete edision of the author's poew’—the lar; cireulation. 

* This author understands, better than any other in the country, the subile and visible 
links whien connect words and music.’ — National Intelligencer. 

* This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
@aceful to a refined and cultivated taste. — Albany Argus. 

Just published by CHARLES S°RISNER. 
No. 145 Nassau et. 


Oct8—6ms. 
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DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIS excellent and healthy enbetance bas now been in use for more then three years, and is 
T now those who bave employed it, e+ the bealthiest and most ensil: digeated 
ibd It is invigorating. and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
ela, 20 tt Gece net sour on the siemach, 02 is covers SND. se many of the articles dally eupleyed fo 
families. par ly and f , wholesale retail, 
“ atta ” ol PELLUC & 00., Chemist. 
@) Broadway, and BW, 4th Avenne, cor. Mth Street. 


B. Jost received from Leadon, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, & 
vey 16 On. 








20 when fitted to the foot and laced, it is very firm. At the opposite 


eight hours. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARD. 

RS. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUBIC, Protee 

fessor of Ivelian and Englieh Ne. 16 Carr tl Place, Wicecker Street Mra EB le 


ders system of teaching. \ested by dhivicen Roane 
and perfect developement of voice. purity of style, and 
apply personally or by letter at 10 Carrell Place 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY--PEBRUARY. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS, 


Wasminaton's RARLY DAYS Tlleetrations Residence of the Waeshingtos Peat 
—Primary Lessons — Washington's Sv t ¥ -_ Comp 
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jancy of execution. For terma, “ 
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Illustrations lafarge Hotel (Front ef Metre 

Interior of Metropolitan Hall— Broadway Theatre— Bowery 

terior of Casthe Garden— I ippodrome : 

MEMOIRS OF DR. VERON 

BOARDING SCHOOLA, FRENCH AND OTHER 

NOTES FROM MY KNAPRACK. Number | 

AUSTRIAN BALT MINES 

ANNEXATION 

AT REST 

THE MAYFLOWER 

A POT POURRI OF PORTRY AND PARODY 

THR LATEST HIFTORIC DOUBT: THE PROBLEM OF THE LOST PRINOR. 

STAGE COACH STORIES, (Continued) 

14. EDITORIAL NOTRA 
LiveRatTocRe—American 
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Peglith, Prenc), and German 


“ We consider ta oe of patriotiom to take Petnam , for this ls the Magasine which is threws 
down at London and Edinbargh like  geantiet ; take it up whe dare! As Putnam comes te us 
on the Gret of the month, we take it up with the feeling of one whe sees something roll to bis feet 
which be hesttates to examine it may be a bleesing—lt may be a bombshell he eyes it wistfully, 
and handles it with tremulous re. No one can be indifferent to Putnam's monthly coming ; 
and this fact is the ground of bis and our belief, thet the Magasinve will be a permanent and ever 
growing institution. It le not necessary to say, yet we do eny it, that Putnam's is a good Mage 
dine.’ — Home Journal, 
Terms. 

Rubseribers remitting $3 promptly ip advance, will receive the work for one year, paid in 
any part of the United States, withie 3,000 miles - 
— of six, Postmasters and Clergymen, supplied at 62—they paying postage Scents per um 

The firxt two volumes of the Magazine neatly bound ip cloth, may now be had through any book 
seller. I'rice, $2 each, or in half moroceo, $6 Covers for bind the volumes, B® cents each 

Rubscribers remitting $6 will receive the Magasine for IA64, a complete set of “ The Illus 
trated Record of the Industry of All Nations,’’ containing S00 vavings The t#o bownd vol 
umes for 1863. and the Illustrated Record, will be supplied for 

@. PF. PUTNAM 4 00. W Park Place. 


BRUCE'S HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 


NOW READY. 
AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Broce, 
ALSO, 

Frederick Denison Maurice, ( jain of Linceln's [an. From 
and enlarged. 1l2mo Cloth, #1 00. 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon. Richer! Laler Shell, MP 
Memoir and Notes. By Dr, Shelton Mackensie 
and Autograph Letter. $2 00. 


CLABBIC Ifmo. Cloth 61 @. 


THEOLOGICAL RSSAYS. B 
the Second London Edition vovtead 


Wie 
Recond Edition. 2 Vols, lmo, cloth, Pertrait 


RECENTLY PUBLIFHED 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; Mustrating Phases of Character at the present day 
By Rev. EB. H. Chapin. 1 vel, i6mo. Me, 
THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POK. 5 vols, l2mo, cloth, Hhed $8 


WHITE. RED, AND BLACK | Sketches of American Society during the viele of thelr guests 
By Franels and Theresa Pulset y. 2vols., 12me, Wed. G2 0. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. By Theresa Pulerky, with « Portrait of the 
Asthor. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. §1 25, 

THE FOREST 
2d edition. $1 25. 


ALBAN. By J. V, Huntington, author of '' Lady Alice,”’ The Forest,”’ Ac 
completely altered edition. 2 vole, lime, cloth. §2 00. 


THE MASTER BUILDER ; or, Life ata Trade. By Day Kellogg Lee, euthor of  Sammer 
field ; or, Life on a Farm." 1 vol, 12mo, eloth, 2d ed. §1 @. 


CAP SHEAF ; a French Bundle. By Louls Myrtle. 1 vol., 12me, cloth 

THE LION'S SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Rernard 

PORTICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRARD 
2d edition. $1 

THE PORTICAL WORKS OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK 
12me, cloth, 2d edition. $1 

THE LAYS OF THE SOOTTIBH CAVALIERS 
weod's Magazine, Ac , Ae. I vol., 2mo. $1 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 wol., 12me, cloth. 7h 


NARRATIVES OF BORCERY AN MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By The 
mas Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &e., Ae. 1 vol 12mo, cloth, §1 2. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE , or Ghosts and Ghost feers. By Catherine Crowe. 1 vol, 
2mo, cloth, 54 edition 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nasene Street, New York. 


By J. V. Huntington, author of ‘Lady Alice,” '' Alban," Ae 1 vol., Ime, 


A sew and 


fio 
l vol., 1tme. §1. 
1 vol, Ime, eleth 


Only complete edition. 1 vel 


Ry Wm. BE. Aytoun, etiter of Wlack 


G. P. PUTNAM & OO. WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, 


1.—JAPAN ; Geographical and Historical, from the earliest records to the present time, and 
the expedition fitted ont in the United States. By Charles McFarlane, Eeq., with sumerous 
Illustrations. Third edition. I2mo. cloth, $1 2%. 

“Decided.y the best and most satisfactory account of the country that has yet appeared.’’— 
Boston Transoript. 

11.—VIEWS AFOOT; On, EUROPE BEEN WITH KNAPRACK AND STAPF, By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edit 12mo. cloth, $1 % 

*' & capital book in whichever way it is considered—brimfull of instruction. Among ahendred 
volumes already issued on the subject, it seems to us the best and liveliest.''—Lon AL . 

Ill —ELDORADO ; On, ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. By Bayard Tay- 
lor. Fourth edition. i2mo. cloth. $1 25. 

'' The most authentic, sparkling and best printed information and adventure yet published.’’— 
Literary World 

1V. THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. Reprinted from Putnam's Monthly, with additions and 
preliminary letter, With illustrations by A ngustus Hoppin. Handsomely printed in 12mo. Foerth 
thousand, with three additional designs 1 

” Equal to Thackeray, on his own ground.'’’— Newark Advertiser 

V.—PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 2vols. Plates. Fourth thousand. idmo. 
cloth, $2 0 . 

“ We kno not of another travel-book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instruc 
tive."’— Boston Post 

‘The work has afforded me a thoughtful recreation 
travellers.'— Fx President Sparke 


VIL—A MANUAL FOR THE USE OF NOTARIES PUBIC. 
the Boston Bar. vo. cloth, $1. 


I know not « better guide book for young 


By B. Boelker, A. M., of 


WORES ON ARCHITECTURE, MECHANICS, 
USEFUL ARTS, &c. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


APPLETON’® DICTIONARY OF MECHANIO® 
ING, Containing over 4,000 1 
fvo, strongly and neatly bound 

APPLETON’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL. 
and III, for 1#01-'52-'58, in cloth, each 85 60. 

ALLEN Z., PHILOSOPHY OF THE MECHANICS OF NATURE. Tillostrated, Ovo, $3 &. 

ABO? HF H., GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ; applied to Modern Residences, @ Pilates 
1 vol, 40. . 

ATIZAN CLUB TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
and 349 exgravings on wood, #o. . 

BOURNE JOHN, A CATECHISM OF THE STKAM ENGINE. l6mo. Tk 

BYRNE 0., NEW METHOD OF CALCULATING LOGARITHMA. limo. 8. 

BOUSBINGAULT J. B., RURAL BCONOMY Io its relations with Chemistry, Physics and 
Meteorology. i2mo 1B. 

CULLUM, CAPTA 
Iiustrated. fvo. $2. 

DOWNING, A. J., ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES. Includin 
Cottages, Farm Houses and Villas: with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the 
Warming and Ventilaving. With 32) illustrations, | vol, Sve. 

GRIFFITH'S, JOHN W., TREATISE ON MARINZ AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE , 

lended . 





ENGINE WORK AND ENGINEER 
= we and nearly 2,000 pages. Complete in 2 vole. Large 
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Vole! HI, 


Fdited by J Bourne ® plates 


IN, ON MILITARY BRIDGES WITH INDIA RUBBER PONTOONS. 


‘ desi¢ me for 
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or, Theory and Practice bi in Ship Bullding, W plates, $10. 
THEORY OF BRIDGE CONSTUCTION., With Practical [lustrations fvo. $8. 
JEFFERS’ THEORY AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL GUNNERY. Svo. I G2, 


KNAPEN, D. M.. MECHANIC#®’ ASRIBTANT. Adapted for the use of Carpenters, Lam 
bermen, and Artizans generally. 12me. $1 
LAPEVER, M., BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. plates. Bro 4. 
LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. S90 cuts. A new edtion. Bro. $i 76 
LYELL « MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. With Maps and Iiiustrations, A new enlarged edi 
tion. vo. a 


OVERMAN, F. METALLURGY 
Ores, &e., ec, fvo, Llostreted. %. 
REYNOLDS, L. F., TREATISE ON HAND RAILING. @ plates, 2 


SYDNEY, J.C. VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. Comprising residences ac 

tually built. Publishing in numbers, Ito V. ready. &) cents each 
PLETON, W., MECHANIC, MILLWRIGHT, AND ENGINEER'S POCKET CoM 

pa eioN With American additions, lémo. pocket book form. $1 25. 

URE, DR., DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AXIT 
much enlar edition, in 2 vols. Avo. @. 

YOUMAN, BE. L., CLAS8- BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 12mo. 75 cents 

YOUMAK, E.L., CHART OF CHEMISTRY, (on Roller) 

THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Kdited by Jobn ©. Hamilton. 6 vole fro. 


THE WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With Notes and « Life, by Jared fparke. 
10 vol., #vo. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, conducted by Jared Sparks. 25 vols, . 
™ . ‘ _ Conquest of Mexico; H of the Reign 

Ferdinand ond Teabelie, the Catbotte s the Misery of the Conquest of Pers. b vole, fro. 

HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Bancroft 
5 vols, \ 

THE WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 15 vols, 12me. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, Edited by dared Sparks. 12 vols. 

THE WORKS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. Edited by the Hon. Edw Everett. 6 vole. fve. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN C. CALHQUN, 4 vols, Bro. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Edited from the ori- 
gina! manuscripts by Jared Pparks. 4 vols, bvo. 

THE LIFE AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF JUDGE STORY. 5 ols., Bvo. 


DA A CO. keep for sale «large variety of the best works on Architecture, Civil and Meehan - 
ca] Engineering, and the popular sciences. 
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MRS. KIRKLAND'S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


ve. C. M. Kirkland. 1 vol. Elegantly ilestrated with fine steel engravings, en 
Bound ia cloth, fall gilt, 8D), morocee, HH. 
ALSO, JUST I88UED, 


IONS OF THE EVENING BOOK, By Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, Blegantly ra 4 
engraved by Burt. 1 vol., #vo., cloth, full gilt, Bw. 


By™ 
greved by Burt. 


WEW EDIT 
trated by origina! designs by Ialias, 
Turkey morvcoo extra, © & 

A BOOK FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
gantly llustrated with fine steel engravin 

fall gilt, $3 DH , in morocco extra, 66 
re. Kirkland eoreataly —_ ee penc!! ia painting 
books abound.”’—. F vme Jour 

@ Art end genius have vied with each other in the production of these volames 
tastefal, pare in ite morality, and fitted to charm and instruct the home eirele 
well kno@n as ove of our most accomplished authors.’ —Chrician Intd 

* The choteest of the prodactions that have emanated from her pen. 
part, sketches of American life, out door and domesic.''—Troy Whig 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A_Book of the oor, 

fk Marvel. 1 vol, Svo. With 26 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. In cloth, fa 
it, 84, moroceco extra, 

** Dibastrated in « moat graphic and beactiful style : pune a 

“ The ravings are \llastrative aod admirably well done '—/ ver 

“ lus thick, rich chly coloured paper , its admirabie printing, and the beauty of the [Tlastrations, 
make it one of the most samptuous Ixeues of the American Press." —N. ¥. Courter & Enquirer. 


HEADLEY'S, J. T., SACRED MOUNTAINS ; In | vol. Bvo. and l2mo., with elegant Kn 


M. Kirkland. Ele 


Cc 
An original work by Mre ioe 


from designs by i Hiliierd and Dallas 
original characters, in which these 


The matter is 
Mrs. Kirkland is 


They are, for the mort 


in 1 vol. §vo and 12mo., with elegant Engravings 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, Wo. 145 Nassan Street. 


NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
FOR THH HOLIDAYS. 
TUTHILI/S TIP TOP; Or, A Nonce Arm, 1 vol., 


ere . 
MEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED SCENES 





i vol, 


Illastrated 
Illastrated 
1 vol, 





MM" ‘ » ee 
MAS. TUFHILL/S QUEEN BONNETS. | vol., Smo. 
TUTHILI/S BRAGADOCIO, A took for the Koys and virls. Illastrated 
tae LIVER, Jn. By dibert Perce Lvol Llastrated 
ue OUAND BOURNE’'S GOLDEN LINK. 1 vol 
MO LARD BOURNE 's ssity GRSTRING, ive ne 
B DRUMMER oue! 
wide AND MOTHER 8 RECOL LECTION By Elia Rodman. | vol. lamo. Illustrated. 
Fal TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By C. B. Barkbardt. With i7 engravings. 1 vol. 
meen FRANK HOME STORIES, in6 vols. limo. With 8 beautiful tinted engravings in 
each vol 
J OPUL R TALES, for the Rich and Poor, t in 6 vo 
eee CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nessau-st. 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. EB. 


REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Mesens. Gir, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
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How. Paras MoGrs, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
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Casbier of the Bank of Montreal. 
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Wusssu Hi. Ronimson, 
jeneral, Montreal. 
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TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
I* A: J or EDIGRSTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
le remedy, being at once palatable, sate and officacious, 
t's Compound Extract of Cubebs ari Copabia bas become very 
nt's Usorvescont Seltzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
EPR stomach, heart burn and costiveness, it hal invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
uccessor to James Tarrant.) Drug: int, 
No. 278 Greenwich St, Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
Por sale by Rashton, Mark & Oo, T. T. 6 Eugene Dapay, John Milhau, Dalluc & Co., 
on ye and she | Clements & Bloodgood, "Fiche L. LL 
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thereon, thus giving to each policy a known 
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AUDITORS, 

Hawny Evs, Esa. | Taomas Wittiams, Req 


BANKERS. 
Meseas. Girs, Muss & Co. 
Massns. Canpare, Iuirre & Rossnit, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


We ¥ J. Tersenss, A. La Rooqnue, J. Prethinghom, Hoa. 

Montreal... ......... os i ior. Bary. lolmes, J. G, McKensie, E.R. Fabre, A. 
Halifax, N.8. .........5 wf J. “Traman, Hon 8 eit, @. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 

DB icne cornered, Ee BO Oe, eV. 


W.. J. Starr, Agent. 
®t. John’s, Newfoundland, .. 5 fe we Hoa. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


BE. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


T. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charles , Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. ITARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—Montreat. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STRERT, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Baye ror ras Wivow anv tas Oaruan.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund eof $100,000, 


In United State Socks and New York State Stocks with the he COMPTROLLER © 
or Ley! YORK i accordance with the State Law, will receive = ane 
tr General Ageacy, No. 71 Wall street, New York, end Gs hoor Giterens Agencico 


=i CALIFORETA end to AVETRALEA tevared of o moderate prem! 
Lecal Board of Directors meet Wednesday for transaction of ———— A A -_ 


Crariottetown, P. B. Island..§ 








wery 


Medica! Examiners in attendance daily ut Lovclock. ?. uM 
Pamphiets sctuing the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wail 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YoRK. 

ames Boorman, ©. BE. Habicht, 

Sones Palmer, ¥. $ _ 

hoe eg Jceeph ‘Gaia, 3 

Paul J. Dilles, 4 

Heary Caleb Barston 

BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leathes Manafactarers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICTTOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8 8 KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
[0. B. HABICHT, General Agent. 


justed on the most equitable sesle, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com 


on an unexceptionable li 
oon ata apitel of the © 


and coustantly increasing, 


Gonos Barctar, Baq. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


APTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
ATIONAL BANK OF BOOTLAND, for sale by 


pone age WELLS & ©O., 14 Broadway. 

may be y of the offices of the American Express Co, 
ond Hareden 2 vere ‘Philadelphia Rapress 
GIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. & Wali Street, New York 


A**, NOW PREPARED, in eddition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and Invite the attention of the public to their propo 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad 


hteined 


DY 


These 7 
Palien, Virgil 4 Ve., 








panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fad, 

the shareholders, offer « guarantee of secarity un paralle 

a of Kates, and every information relating to the subject 
he Company ls willing to insure to the extent of TWENT 


her with the personal responsibility of 

in this in) Pamphlet contain 
be had at the office 

rive E "THOU SAND DOLLARS, 


ompany is Two Millions of Pounds, o Ten Mil- 
of De lars. The Paid ap Capital, and Surplas and Reserved Funds, mearly THREE 
tb 7 iD 8 OF )OLLARS. Of this, a som, now amounting to nearly half « million of dollars, 
is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Baown, Esq, Chairman 
Faeasciws Corranet, Esq., aty © Thairman. 
Josern Garmarp, Jr., Eeq. oO. W. Fas 
Avex. Hamiutos, Jr., Baq. Josuru Powsss, 
Wusias 8. Wermons, Beq 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Atexanper E. Hosace, M.D. { Averis L. Sanps, M.D. 
Atruep Pet, Resident Secretary. 


Moutiuesg Livixestos, Esq. 
hes. Esq. 


Eo. F. SaxDERson, 








BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 

HIS Company has sted 8800 000 with with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
soperted when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
surance. 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 


Manactne Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE Cornhill, London. 
Loxpos Sasueae-Teae, aE, HALIFAX, PriLLS 4 CO. 


W YORK REFEREES. 


His Excel! HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Cons 
hen Whinee, B Henry Grinnell, hn J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, | Hon. onde ee Jobn H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Catatn, ig John Cryder, 


MEDICAL rhage J 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. "JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
StanoinG Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
AGunts—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a ~ to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
eo ent— whatever stat he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
for their future maintenance, is the type of bro reat majority of those who may read this 
He ony ee be ripen J by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficlent means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
2 ven for the San P ode of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
fulore of such well-intended plans by premature death | 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By ite aid and no other # man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system to 
ghe thousands to whom it would bring 2 ate er end a in th 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its A. ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
fasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the was — of witnessing the benefits owing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £3,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the c ‘dren deprived of him won Wed uae ee Sxpentes for their support. 
The officers have laboured to e its usefulness, bo! ad vert! ents and the free distribu- 
tion of T1417 as well as by the exercise of + y Fes, and example, but all are not 
met wi y moment when they might be ¢ to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning ‘ore it is hoped that this notice ma uce many who need it most to reflect 
An a. * to those of their own house,”’ and a them without further solicitation to se- 
cure ite valuable protection. 
tm claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely u 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate fel nterest, local man- 
agement and the in of its acc @ surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office superiortto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe an age OS of © —— and inducing many to select this office upon public 
irrespective of personal 
The two first reasons justify the Dochers in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advan us than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a iy office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of 
‘anada’’ enpeees, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
nt = the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desir to 
injure - or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
“ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It ed also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or Amerigan offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’ at the savi 


At 





its general adoption b: 
e hour of death untold om. 








The Ships comprising this lime are 
he Futrip event anne 
The BEERS *7atre we nnn boos oan ocesesncennete a oat Couseean, 
tka amnion, me tage sein, oes mag tad end ad ao 
were page rm Now York iol Svea eu in, a wommd to. a8 Rene 


An experienced surgeon attached to a 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


FROM NEW TORK. 


Sssessssaesssssssssaeset 


. 
* 











For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO. Bo. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. iverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., i ue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, 
Gens stents or metals, metals, unless billa ila of lading are signed theref 
therein. 


ior, and the velas thevest enpoulans 





THE BRITisH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ...........+.+ + ++ -$120 | Second Cebin Passage......... 0.00000. O00 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

— $100 | Second Cabin Passage.,...........s005. 8 
ae ee ere ee 


wy = ins. | America,, 


Chief Cabin Passage .... 





Persia, 7. gt | =e 
Asia, Canada... 
Africa, oe ‘Capi. iG. Lore. Niagara,... 


4 Tete Vessels carr} « clear White light at thelr mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pest 


From 
BIRR 2 cccccccce 0 000 of ROONIB: os 0 000 20 000 on TORENT s 00 « edocs cocee ey 15th 1858. 
_ areees: New York....... .. « Wednesday... coeeesFebr’y 23d 
Canada ..- Boston . Wednesday. ....... cs 00s arch Ist ** 
Furopa,............. New York MEET one esqreve 00006 Marc! Sth * 
SRP Ps .s cco 050'eboed March 15th “ 
Asia. New York... ......- WO cciiccdc cose .. Mare 2a“ 


Berths not secured ‘until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, oe, Specie, J 
Precious Bene Bienes, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


ex 
Por trot freight or passage, apply to KE. ed 


Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
. Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,.,.............Capt. B. Higgins, 
hampton, both going and returning. 


PRorosep Dares or Sattinc—1854. 
From New York. 





WASHINGTON........ 
t stop at 8 








of all the —) = es of management thereon, as the additional interest upon t 

monies (now d n "hom the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to * The Canada."’ 

Residents in — portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can or 

by e with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local A 
“"Ranalties and d endowments are grpotet, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and 

eceived in Deposit or for accumula’ tion at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further , Pr , Reports, or y 3, of oo. 

O08 





sales 





La 


Mie Ag oe by mail Ad 
38 King St., amie, Co. W. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton 
mander, and the HU LDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 














New Y HAVRE. 
Hamboldt .... } iumboldt . : 
Franklin. .........1 | Franklin 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Frenklin.,.....++.+. Mareh Franklin... ........ 
Humboldt Humboldt 
Franklin... 2... 665+ | Franklin. ........... 

Tumboldt. ... . 6.6 ees 8 Humboldt 
Franklin... ...s..+ s+. } Franklin... . 
Humboldt... . . | Mamboldt. . 
Franklin... . | Franklin. 

Humboldt. . | Humboldt. 
Franklin. . ° Franklin 
Haumboldt........... | Humboldt. 





Thepe deems, built —= ressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


or comfort, by any vessels afloat. eir for 









ee orb cov eb 0 d.a0 3 . Baturday, Jan. 2......... Feb. (4 
what they con- Hermann....... . Saturday, Feb. 25.........March 2% 
Washington ... 9n00es ++eeeee- Saturday, March 25..,.......April 21 
Hermann, ..... secceveeeess, Baturday, April 23000562200! ay 19 
Washington. ...... COST Baturday, May a> cecces oan 16 
Hermann, ........+s++++0++. Saturday, June 17,.......... July 14 
Washington ..........+.+..-. Saturday, July 15.......... Aug. Il 
Ee Pre , Saturday, Aug. 12,......... Rept. § 
Washington, .........0006 50% Saturday, Sept. 9.......... Oct. 6 
olicies Hermann, ........++ +o ++. Saturday, Oct. 7..........Nov. 8 
‘ashington .., 4 re. Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dec. 1 
Hermann, ,.......60seseeeees day, Biss ox ++» Dec. 2 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
to the assured Hermann........ ednesday, March 29} Hermann ........ ednesday, 13 
Washing Wednesday, April 26 , Washington Wednesday, Oct. 
Hermann .. Wednesday, May 2 Hermann Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington Wednesday, June 21| W ashington Wednesday, 6 
Hermann oes Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Jan. 3 





hy 





at S ton both going and oe they offer to passengers proceeding to Loa- 
don a Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower —_ Lf second do., $60. 
All Letters and N. wanes must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of iaties © signed on the day of omine. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer 


For freight or passage apply to 
Cc. rf San % wy te fee aw Yo, 


HEINEKEN 
MARTINEAU. CROSKEY 200. ‘Southampton. 


Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Saursox, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Wednesday,........ posmmbes 7th, } Tuesday. oseeceess February 7th, 1854, 

Saturday. ..........+ January 7th, > +0% @anceeane® arch 7th, 1854 
The CURLEW has just been built on 4 ua expressly for the service between New York 
a Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good vea- 


Passage Maney to Bormada. ....... + +--+ . $30 00 
St, Thomas, 70z60 


Pox Fright or Panes, F. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





passed, either 
are “ft the —%, 


passengers 
Stopping at Southampton going and returning, they offer to jh roceeding to Lon- 
den clvatlages over any other ri my Si the economy of time and mone ° ~~ 


Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first - 
second ¢ 

from Havre or Southampton to New York, first pone 
- second 


2 tameee secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
ns etters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON 4 t, 53 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN Age, ey apunind 
EY & 00. , Agents, Seuwthampton. 


MARTINEAU, CR 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.— 
Res ey Puiedsiphie Geen Steamship Company intend sailing their fp a | 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Roberi Leitch, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2. aio tons, (new ship). 


cpa kind. 


ia 














Cus of an rrRouw ~~ ? 10, re rRoM vERPOOL, 
City y, . 1888. lasgow. . 1983 
City of Man ~ ALS Saturday, Jan. 7, 1854. Fie fe b Wea 4 ade 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPRIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Galeen oOer Sisters .. nae - 008 | Saloon after Staterooms .... ... .. 7 gniness 
3 — Tec ee 
lneluding Steward’s fees. hi 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

A Matted umber of third class passengesd will be taken &t $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fron 
pro’ 

oO ee ee 


at ing 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each 


pned See Crowe S cheese on Ragland end I 
presage apply 


For freight or "SAMUEL yu Agent, 


t Street, Phil 
RICHARDSON. ‘BROTHERS & ng 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


or, 





HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerful Steam - 
abrs “GLA aT ew le 1982 T and 400 horse 
one vo ~ A power, R$ - “nase, Commander, 
FROM NEW ToRK FROM GLASGOW. 
Saturday, 18th Sor Mer” at 2 o'clock, noon. eer A ae ey léth Febrna: 
Wednesday, wt nad ai | F lth April. a 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms eee 
Do. do. Giehip a). « er, See tty T 
* Sree Bags tescecees - Rw 
Third Class'—A limited number of third supplied 
sions of gpod quality, properly cooked, at SST ee ee 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
. J. MeSYMON, 
3S Broadway, N.Y. 


New York City Bills or Gold only recetved for Passages. 











LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
ppintended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every"week throughout 


nthe the following ships coupons the line of 








ate, ome Bo tno yo SS Wf TE are in- 
New Yor ndon on ursdays throughout 
) pat — 2 touching at Vusteude to tend od cases pieaamnen ap , vin: 
Ships. Masters. Days of from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Southampton, Tinker, {Ae 5 AP 277,2Feb. 2, June 15, October 5, 
Aug. 17, Des. 7, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, ¢Jan. 19, May 11,2March9, June 2B, October 19, 
Aug. 31, Dec. 21, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, how’ a May 2,2? March23, July 13, Nov 2 
Ocean Queen, Griswold zo 1s, June 8, 2April 6, July @, Nov. 1%, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, ms June 22,) April ®, Aug. WM, Nov, @&, 
Devonshire, Hovey, §Marchié6, Jul Jan. 1 Ma: Aug. 
Oct 26, den. tel we 
Northumberland, Lord, March 90, July 2,2?Jan. 2%, May 18, Sept. 7, 
Nov. 9% Dec. 2, 
Victoria, Champion, Apel MY Aug. 3,2Feb. 9, June 1, Sept. @, 
ov. 

These ships are all of the first cl; and are commanded by able and experienced navigater® 
Great care will be be taken that the Wines, Stores, &e., 010 of the best deseription. 

The for cabin is now fiaed at carver, ter cnt ote, wities wines aus 
liquors. Nether the Capi nor owner of thee packets 1 be Ly — for letters, paresis, 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of are . Apply to 

EE MORGAN and § 10 Soon see, nF 
ALEX’ ¥, aH 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Leadon. 


PACEEBTS FOR HAVRE. 
ROOND LINE —The following ships will leave Havre on the Itth, end New York om @e 





each month, as follows :-— 
New York. 
ST. DENIS 
ST. NICHOLAS, Beer ecient V2 Moth Fi 
MERCURY, New Ctipper.) 
Conn, master. 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





I ome weestet 
te ae to pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 


OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 








